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“My new Sheaffer Cartridge Pen is the neatest filling, smoothest 
writing fountain pen yer"’...says student leader Dave Michelman. 
Dave is a junior at Springfield High School in Springfield, Illinois, 
where he maintains an “‘A-minus” average. He is an honor stu- 
dent... president of the junior class... vice-president of the Rotary 
sponsored “Wheel Club’’...and an Eagle Scout. He also plays 
on the football and basketball teams. 





W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 
CONGRATULATES THE 
WINNERS OF THE 1960 
SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 





NO DIP! NO DUNK! NO MESS! 


Sheaffer’s new Cartridge Fountain Pen is the neat- 
est pen ever designed. It writes with the true char- 
acter of a real fountain pen, yet fills as easily as a 
ballpoint. Drop either end of a sealed cartridge of 
Skrip writing fluid into the barrel and it’s “loaded” 


FIVE wack 
: 


5 pack of Skrip 
Cartridges, 49c 
Economy pack of 
12 Cartridges, 98c 


with more ink than you'll find in 
any other cartridge made. What’s 
more, Skrip cartridges are leak- 
proof; convenient and safe to carry 
in pocket or purse. ' 

No wonder millions of students 
and teachers throughout the country 
have already switched to this mod- 
ern way to write. Choose your 
Sheaffer Cartridge Pen today from 
fivesmartcolors—black, blue, green, 
grey or red. 


SHEAFFE 


CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 


$295 


with two free Skrip Cartridges + Others priced at $5. 


° 1960, W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, tOWA * SHEAFFER PENS * MAICO HEARING Al0S 





MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN: 





Published in the interest of mathematies—a critical national scienee 


These simple signs express a powerful idea 


When you first wrote 2 + 2 = 4, you were learning 
to use symbols that took men thousands of years 
to invent. Equations were all written out in words 
until a German teacher, Heinrich Schreyber, 
used + and — in an algebra book about 1520. A 
century later the x sign crept into arithmetic. 

No longer considered just convenient abbrevia- 
tions, humble + and — have risen to profound 
new meanings in mathematics. More important 


than the signs themselves is the underlying idea 
that symbols can define operations between num- 
bers. This idea has led to the powerful mathemati- 
cal notation used today in such fields as atomic 
physics, economics and electronics. 

You never know in mathematics how valuable 
your contribution may prove to science and to 
mankind. This is the very stimulus that attracts 
today’s young people to a mathematics career. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 





For high school graduates only 


Make your diploma pay off as 


This free booklet shows you how .. . it's yours for the asking! A new 
48-page booklet titled The Secret of Getting Ahead. Crammed with full- 
color illustrations, this free booklet shows you how to make your diploma 
pay off as a Graduate Specialist in today’s Army! 


Learn how to choose BEFORE enlistment. The Secret of Getting Ahead 
includes the complete Graduate Specialist story—all the facts about the 
Army educational program for high school graduates and seniors only. 

if you pass Graduate Specialist aptitude and physical tests, you'll choose 
the schooling you want before you enlist. (And in many technical fields, 
Army schooling ranks with the world’s finest!) This valuable free booklet 
describes each of 107 Graduate Specialist courses: X-Ray Procedures, 
Guided Missile Electronics, Meteorology, Atomics, Radar & TV Repair, 
Machine Accounting—many more. Remember: Selected Graduate 
Specialist courses are also open to qualified young women. 


Mail coupon today. Order direct from Washington by mailing the coupon 
today! Your free copy will be sent to you immediately—without obligation. 


a Graduate Specialist 


GRADUATE 


Soldier-Wac X-Ray Team 


SPECIALIST 


US ARMY 


eseeeeeeaeeoeeeee88 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., ATTN: AGSN 
Please rush me a free copy of The Secret of Getting Ahead. 
(I am a high school graduate or senior.) 


$C-11-5-60 


ee 
Te 
Denning 
Zone OQ 
(This offer good in U.S.A, and its territories only.) 
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Gsterbok the pen that’s 


worth writing home about! 


Imagine—being shipwrecked on a deserted island without an 
Esterbrook fountain pen! Even a sun-tanned Robinson Crusoe 
would turn pale at the thought. 


Just sampling Esterbrook’s 32 custom-fitted pen points until 
you find the one that’s exactly suited to your writing personal- 
ity is more fun than opening coconuts. 

The Esterbrook Classic fountain pen starts writing instantly 
the minute it touches the paper. Feels so “right” in the hand .. . 
and looks good, too! Choice of six colors. 

If somehow you’ve missed owning an Esterbrook—get with 
it! Dig the message in the bottle. Get an Esterbrook. Get lost. 


—_ 


THE CLASSIC 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


*2.95 


Other Esterbrook 
pens slightly higher 








THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32~—ONE IS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 


SoS nstisnS broad So ites 














DON’T GET BITTEN BY PHONY 
WATCH “BARGAINS” 


BULL-HEADED BOxER—He wags 
his money at the cheapest 
watch-buy, and then growls 
when it fails him. He wouldn't 
BUSTED BEAGLE — You can tell him by his sad have had a bone to pick with 
eyes and mournful manner. But who wouldn't anybody, if he’d dug a little 
be sad after buying 5 bad watches in 4 years? deeper and bought a Bulova. 
Think of all that wasted money? And it would SPOOKY SPANIEL — He has a weird how] 
have been so much cheaper to buy a Bulova and everyone thinks he’s spooked. Ac- 
in the first place! tually, he’s haunted by the bad memo- 
ries of all those cheap watches, which no 
longer keep good time. He knows now, 
it would have been much smarter to buy 
one good Bulova! 


RED-FACED RETRIEVER — He gets the name because FRUSTRATED FOXHOUND-— This creature doesn’t know 
his face is always blushing-red with embarrassment. whether he’s a fox or a hound. He thought he was 
He’s never on time! And he can’t seem to retrieve being “foxy” when he first bought that cheap watch. 
all the money he’s wasted on the many cheap watches But soon it failed to keep good time. And now he’s 
that have failed him. Poor doggie! If he’d only had “hounded” by the fact that any cat in town can beat 
the “good sense” to buy a Bulova! his time with a Bulova. 


BULOVA OFFERS YOU REAL QUALITY—WITHOUT _ 17 jewels to guard points of wear, insure accuracy. Yet 
PAYING AN ARM AND A LEG FOR IT! Bulova watches a Bulova costs but little more than a cheap, roughly 
are made with the painstaking care of an Oriental en- made watch—only $24.75 (plus tax) and up. And many 
graving a prayer on a pin. The parts whisper past each _jewelers offer a Bulova for only $1.00 down. Best of all, 
other smoothly, noiselessly, like silk. There are at least _ the styling gets wolf whistles. 


It pays you to buy that BULOVA difference 





Calling all Fashion-minded, Fortune-minded girls 10 through 21... enter the 1960: 


SINGER oun Stele naka ides 


Lots and lots of prizes ($130,000 worth) 
are in store for the lucky girls who win 
in the 1960 SINGER Young Stylemaker 
Contest—one of those girls could be you! 

You can sew up your fortune when 
you sew your contest fashion—the dress 
you make while you learn to sew, 

The SINGER* Young Stylemaker 
Contest Course offers eight 24% hour 


own a machine or even buy one to enter. 
In fact, you may win, even if you've never 
sewn before! (And think of the fun you'll 
have!) 

Contest opens April 18, closes August 13 
(contest entries must be completed by 
August 27th). Classes fill fast, so better 
sign up soon. 

Get your entry blank and complete con- 


lessons just for $10. You don’t have to _ test and eligibility rules at... 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


lad in the United States and Canada 
Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. _4 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SOON ELESO HAO QE 








$130,000 Worth of Prizes! 
Over 5,000 Winners! 


SINGER Shop Prizes: Fitted sewing cases—over 
1,800 for each age division. 

SINGER Agency Prizes: 108 SINGER* Sewing 
Machines—the newest models in the famous 
SLANT-NEEDLE series (36 in each age group). 





SINGER Regional Prizes: 3-day all-expense-paid 
trips to New York for the finalists and mothers, (or 
family-approved companions). 


NATIONAL PRIZES 


Misses or Mrs. Division (18 through 21) 
GRAND PRIZE $1000 Cash p/us jet air trip to Paris 
fashion houses—for winner, family-approved compan- 
ion or husband. 

4 NATIONAL PRIZES 

Teen Division (14-17) 
GRAND PRIZE $600 Cash plus one week air tour of 
historical United States places for winner and parents. 
4 NATIONAL PRIZES 

*Tween Division (10-13) 

GRAND PRIZE $400 Cash plus one week air tour of 
historical United States places for winner and parents. 
4 NATIONAL PRIZES 








... $800 EACH 
































This 
is the 


COMET... 


The Comet . . . the smaller-size car that accents fine car styling 
ne WwW es t and luxury, yet is priced squarely with other American compacts. 
The smaller-size car for those who demand only the finest quality 

mem ber in everything they possess. 
On the outside, Comet is two feet shorter than conventional 
O f th e cars—designed to win praise in the busiest traffic and every time 
you park. Its 114-inch wheelbase is just right imrelation to over-all 
e length, affording a secure, solid feel on the roughest of roads. 
F or d F, amily. On the inside, Comet keeps its low price a beautiful secret— 
with interiors that are de luxe in every detail. Six full-size pas- 


of F ine Cars sengers share roominess that’s a practical match for even the 


biggest of cars. And there is Over 26 cubic feet of luggage space. 


Comet is a truly thrifty performer. Its front-mounted Thrift- 
Power 6 yields up to 28 miles to the gallon. Since there are 122 
fewer parts than in standard car engines, repairs and mainten- 
ance costs are cut to a minimum. 

' Options include Fashion Group trim with wall-to-wall carpet- 
ing, and Comet Drive automatic transmission. 

The new Comet by Lincoln-Mercury is available in a choice of 
four models—either 2-door or 4-door station wagons and sedans. 


THE FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 


Ford *« Falcon *« Thunderbird * Comet * Mercury *« Lincoln + Lincoln Continental 





World's Biggest City 
Dear Editor: 

In your April 13 issue, in your article 
on Japan, you state that Tokyo is the 
largest city in the world. Well, you are 
wrong. I have an atlas that says New 
York is the largest. According to it, 
Tokyo’s population is 5,383,071, while 
New York’s is 7,891,957. 

Harvey Wilson 
Electra (Tex.) H. S. 


> Sorry, but your atlas must be out of 
date. By 1959 counts, Tokyo is first 
with about 9,100,000 people. London, 
England, is second with about 8,222,- 
000, and New York, with a little more 
than 8,000,000, is now third.—Editors. 


Burma Clean-up 
Dear Editor: 


I was happy to read about General 
Ne Win’s national clean-up program in 
Burma [see major article, March 23 
issue]. It is encouraging to note that 
leaders of this country are actively re- 
sisting Communist aggression. Unfor- 
tunately, much of the Asian world seems 
passive toward Communist infiltration. 

Perhaps this passiveness is due to the 
person to person approaeh used by 
Communists, while our bags of food 
and foreign aid say nothing to the in- 
dividual worker in these countries. 


Judith Calkins 


Nogales, Arizona 


Indonesian Neutrality 
Dear Editor: 


As an Indonesian exchange student, 
I would like to say some words about 
my country’s neutrality [see major ar- 
ticle, April 6 issue]. 

Indonesia believes that if she allied 
herself with either the Communist or 
non-Communist blocs the world bal- 
ance of power might be destroyed. This 
could speed the outbreak of war. But 
to keep war from breaking out is prob- 
ably the world’s most important job. 

Andy Anwari 
Frontier Central High School 
Hamburg. N. Y. 


Letters 


Loyalty Oaths 
Dear Editor: 


On your recent Letters to the Editor 
pages, I have read two letters about 
loyalty oaths. In my opinion, these let- 
ters represent an unfortunate miscon- 
ception of our country’s heritage and 
goals. Our heritage and continuing as- 
pirations are freedom of thought and 
individual liberties. Any act as restric- 
tive as the loyalty oath or disclaimer 
affidavit serves only to increase the 
encroachment upon our traditional free- 
doms. 

I believe that only by eliminating 
chauvinistic and nationalistic attitudes 
will we ever achieve world peace. 

One letter writer suggested that col- 
leges which have refused to take part 
in this odious program should be inves- 
tigated. Certainly, an inherent facet of 
a democratic system is disagreement. 
If no disagreement is tolerated, then 
we may achieve what these letter 
writers appear to oppose—a totalitarian 
system of government. 

Steven S. Manos 
University of Minnesota 


South African Intervention 
Dear Editor: 


I have just finished reading your ar- 
ticle on the South African riots [April 
13 issue]. Now, like any good Amer- 
ican, I believe everyone, regardless of 
race, color, or creed should have full 
equality. However, I fail to see what 
gives the United States and the United 
Nations the right to interfere in the 
internal affairs of South Africa. 

It is this type of interference which 
can lead to war. I gather that the peo- 
ples of different races in South Africa 


Editor 


are trying to work out a harmonious 
relationship. But if the United Nations 
interferes in the segregation problems 
of South Africa, it should also have 
every right to interfere in the segrega- 
tion problems of the United States. 
Peggy Boswell 
Babylon (N. Y.) H, S. 


> U.S. Ambassador to the U. N. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., argues that the U. N. 
charter pledges all member states to 
further “human rights . . . without dis- 
tinction as to race.” Ambassador Lodge 
admitted that the U. S. has her own 
problems in this field. But, he said, 
“there is a distinction between govern- 
ments which are promoting human 
rights [as is the U. S.] and governments 
whose policies run counter to this [as 
does the Union of South Africa’s].” 

—Editors. 


Water Pollution 
Dear Editor: 

The problem of water pollution [see 
National Affairs article, March 16 is- 
sue] is greatly underestimated by most 
people. But the problem is not small. 
It endangers the health of everyone! 

Polluted water breeds disease and 
kills off aquatic life. Waste material 
dumped into water ruins miles of 
streams for the fishermen. It also ruins 
plant life along the banks. 

I believe the responsibility for keep- 
ing the waters free from pollution lies 
with the big companies who use the 
rivers as dumping grounds. Stricter 
Federal controls would stop such pol- 
lution and make our country a more 
healthful place to live. 

John Wilson 
Bergenfield (N. J.) H. § 











Ideas to Live By 











Own. . 





character falls back on himself. He 
imposes his own stamp on action, takes responsibility for it, makes it his 
. . Difficulty attracts the man of character because it is in em- 
bracing it that he realizes himself.” 

—CuarLes De GAvULte, President of France 


“Faced with crisis, the man of 











UPI 
Former Presidential candidate Adlai Stevenson has proposed that tele- 
vision networks be required by law to provide free time for candidates. 


SHOULD THE 
GOVERNMENT REQUIRE 


Free TV Time 


A pro and con discussion: Should the 


Shanks, Buffalo Evening News 


“Think You're Better Than Groucho?” 








YES! 


1. Campaign costs in the television 
age are getting to be prohibitive. 

Some experts estimate that the na- 
tion’s two major parties will spend a 
total of $9,000,000 just for TV and 
radio time during the upcoming 1960 
Presidential campaign. And this repre- 
sents only a fraction of the over-all sum 
to be spent by the parties. 

Constantly rising costs are making 
it harder and harder for the candidates 
and their parties to scrape up the nec- 
essary amounts of money. Little wonder 
that one of the 1960 candidates re- 
cently complained that you have an 
advantage if you're a millionaire seek- 
ing the Presidency these days. 

Another possible candidate, Adlai 
Stevenson, told Senior Scholastic during 
his 1956 campaign for the Presidency: 
“It seems to me that some kind of plan 
is going to have to be made to meet the 
problems of sky-rocketing costs of cam- 
paigning for public office.” 
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Just a few weeks ago in This Week 
magazine, Mr. Stevenson suggested one 
way to slash campaign costs. He pro- 
posed that the TV networks be re- 
quired by law to grant free time to 
Presidential nominees. His idea would 
call for the nominees to appear together 
at the same time each week for a pre- 
sentation of their views on public 
questions. The idea of such a “great 
debate” is certainly timely and would 
also make a practical contribution to 
public enlightenment. 


2. A free time law would be a boost 
to the democratic electoral process. 


One of democracy’s greatest dangers 
is voter apathy, or lack of interest. In 
the 1956 Presidential election between 
Eisenhower and Stevenson, only 60 per 
cent of the nation’s eligible voters went 
to the polls. In the 1948 election be- 
tween Truman and Dewey a mere 51 
per cent of the voters took the trouble 
to cast a ballot. 

Some observers state that one reason 
for these low percentages is that not 
every voter feels fully informed on the 


issues in the campaign. Even when the 
candidates visit his city or town, they 
put on a show that’s often all ballyhoo 
and little substance. 

But a law requiring the TV networks 
to present the candidates regularly in 
a nationwide TV debate would bring 
the candidates face to face in every 
American’s own home. It could mean 
that every voter's interest in the cam- 
paign would be awakened, Maybe then 
our national elections would have the 
80 or 90 per cent voter participation 
which is common in other Western 
democracies. 

David Susskind, producer and mod- 
erator of television's widely-acclaimed 
“Open End” discussion program, told 
Senior Scholastic: “There is a precedent 
for television broadcasting providing 
free time to the major candidates—and 
the precedent is to be found in Eng- 
land. The two major parties there are 
given equal grants of time to discuss 
the issues and present their candidates. 
A similar situation in the U.S. would 
be desirable.” 

(Continued on page 12, col. 1) 


for Presidential Candidates? 





NO! 


1. Such a law would be an unconsti- 
tutional curb on freedom of expression. 











“Any scheme that puts the hand of 
government upon broadcast program 
content,” says Robert Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the board of the National Broad- 
casting Company (NBC), “is a curb on 
the freedom of expression that Ameri- 
cans have as much right to expect from 
their radio and television stations as 
from their newspapers and magazines.” 

It is true, adds Mr. Sarnoff, that the 
airwaves belong to the public. “But,” 
he says, “the airwaves were valueless 
until scientists invented ways to use 
them.” And then it took private invest- 
ment and private initiative to provide 
a broadcasting service. 

So, says Mr. Sarnoff, “it is not the 
airwaves which would be expropriated 
under a free time law; what would be 
expropriated is the produce of a private 
enterprise. 

“And is it fair,” he asks, “to single 


out the broadcasting industry for ex- 
propriation of a portion of its services? 
It makes as much sense to suggest that 
newspapers and magazines be com- 
pelled to donate a prescribed number of 
pages to the major candidates.” 


2. TV stations, on their own, have 
shown an admirable sense of public ser- 
vice in election years. 


Already several TV stations — like 
WTRF-TV of Wheeling, West Virginia 
—have offered candidates the use of 
free prime evening time in the current 
series of Presidential primaries. WTRF- 
TV proposed that Senators John Ken- 
nedy (Dem., Mass.) and Hubert Hum- 
phrey (Dem., Minn.), who are running 
in West Virginia’s May 10 Presidential 
primary, debate the issues over that 
station. 

Senior Scholastic asked James ‘Knight, 
promotion director of WTRF-TV, 
whether he would favor a Federal law 
making it mandatory for the TV net- 
works to grant the Presidential nominees 
free time. “Definitely not,” said Mr. 
Knight. “I think that such a law would 


television networks be required to provide free hours to Presidential candidates? 


be an infringement on the right of free 
expression. Besides, TV stations are 
showing an increasing sense of maturity 
in offering their facilities for publj 
service programs. As time goes on, 
more and more stations will probably 
offer to let the candidates in important 
elections debate the issues over TV 
facilities free of charge.” 

Another example of TV’s sefse of 
responsibility: NBC has already made 
provisions for the nominees to appear 
side by side on a regularly scheduled 
program (“Meet the Press”) during 
prime evening time once a week for 
eight weeks next fall. 

“Six of these programs,” says NBC 
chairman Sarnoff, “would feature the 
two Presidential candidates and be de- 
voted to a major national issue or group 
of issues. A seventh program would be 
devoted to a session with the two Vice- 
Presidential candidates. And another 
program would present the minor party 
candidates for President.” 

When such programs are planned 
voluntarily, why even consider a law? 

(Continued on page 12, col. 2) 
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YES! 


3. Television has an obligation to 
serve the public good. 

The airwaves, in reality, belong to 
the American people. They are not the 
private property of the TV or radio 
networks, as some people mistakenly 
believe. Because the number of broad- 
casting waves are limited, the Federal 
Government (acting for all the people) 
has granted the broadcasting industry 
the right to use the airwaves with cer- 
tain conditions. One of those conditions: 
that a certain number of hours each 
week be devoted to public service pro- 
gramming. 

Recently the series of scandals in- 
volving fixed quiz Shows, payola, and 
other frauds have caused many people 
to look hard and critically at just how 
far away from serving the public inter- 
est television has strayed. 

To be sure, the industry can point 
with pride to many excellent and worth- 
while programs of news, information, 
and public service, But it frequently 
shunts these programs off to less de- 
sirable hours on days when not many 
people watch TV—such as Sunday after- 
noons. What we need, therefore, is a 
law to see to it that our age’s great 
electronic marvel is used for the public 
good in one of our nation’s greatest 
democratic privileges — a Presidential 
election. 

The fact that some networks and 
some stations have already volunteered 
their facilities free to the candidates in 
the 1960 Presidential race, should not 
mislead us. What guarantee does the 














country have that TV will do the same 
in 1964—or in 1968? Only a law making 
it mandatory for the networks to grant 
the candidates free time would give the 
country such a guarantee. 


4. Presidential campaigns would take 
on new vigor and depth with such a 
Federal law. 


The most famous series of American 
political debates in history—those be- 
tween Abraham Lincoln and Stephen 
Douglas campaigning for the U.S. Sen- 
ate in Illinois in 1858—were heard by 
a total of about 75,000 persons. But a 
television debate today between two 
Presidential nominees could reach into 
almost every home in the country and 
be heard by nearly 116,000,000! 

“Vital questions of disarmament, farm 
policy, defense, civil rights, aid to the 
aged could all be discussed at length,” 
says Adlai Stevenson. 

“If the TV networks were required to 
give the candidates this time,” says 
Mr. Stevenson, “it would end the finan- 
cial problem that TV now presents to 
the parties. It would diminish the temp- 
tation of politicians to entertain, to 
please, and even to evade the unpleas- 
ant realities. It might even help to 
restore what we seem to have lost—our 
sense of great national purpose.” 





NO! 











3. A Federal law might bring more 
evils than benefits. 


With all due respect for Mr. Steven- 
son, his proposal does have a personal 
advantage for him. He is considered by 


CBS-TV photo 


Vice-President Richard Nixon, now a candidate for 1960 Republican Presidential 
nomination, during a TV interview by Daniel Shorr after trip to Russia last year. 


most people to be a good public 
speaker. In a face-to-face debate with 
most other candidates, he could make a 
good showing. 

But we have had many candidates in 
our history who were not good debaters. 
How would a Federal law requiring a 
TV debate between Presidential candi- 
dates affect them? Might it not distort 
the issues more than clear them? The 
candidate with the best TV personality, 
the most ringing voice, and perhaps the 
best looks would benefit. Parties would 
seek this type of candidate—rather 
than looking for the best all-around 
qualified candidate. 

“Election by TV” could thus be more 
of a danger for the welfare of our na- 
tion than the problems the TV debates 
are designed to eliminate. 


4. TV might better serve the public 
interest if other aspects of the broadcast- 
ing code were revised. 


Dr. Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System (CBS), 
told Senior Scholastic that a better 
proposal might be to revise one section 
of the Federal code which governs TV 
and radio political broadcasts. 

This section (section 315), states 
that if a station permits “a legally 
qualified candidate for public office” to 
broadcast over the station, it must “af- 
ford equal opportunities to all other 
legally qualified candidates.” 

In 1956, however, there were 18 
political parties with Presidential can- 
didates, Some, like the American Party, 
polled less than 500 votes out of a 
62,000,000 total. Yet, according to the 
equal time provision, if Eisenhower, the 
Republican party’s candidate, had been™ 
given free time to speak, the network 
would have been obliged by law to 
give the American Party equal time. 

Fortunately, says Dr. Stanton, Sec- 
tion 315 was revised last year to exempt 
news programs from the equal time 
law. “But, we cannot yet produce elec- 
tronic debates between major Presiden- 
tial candidates in the Lincoln-Douglas 
tradition without being harassed by a 
dozen or more obscure candidates de- 
manding equal time.” 

“Yet the solution is simple .. . All 
that is needed is that Section 315 be 
amended so as to exempt panel dis- 
cussions, documentary, on - the- spot 
news, and news interview programs 
from the equal time law.” 

If this were’ done, then it would not 
be necessary to talk about any manda- 
tory free time laws. 


NEXT WEEK 


Watch for our major National Affairs 
article: “Convention Preview, 1960”— 
a behind-the-scenes look at two of the 
coming summer’s biggest events. 





Teen-Agers 


ISO SURVEY REPORTS 





Back Nixon and Kennedy 


OT quite half of America’s junior and senior high school 

teen-agers regard themselves as Republicans—and more 

than 83 per cent of these back the ‘candidacy of Richard 

Nixon for President of the United States on the Republican 
ticket. 

Forty-five per cent of these teen-agers call themselves 
Democrats, and 55 per cent of them support Senator John 
Kennedy as the Democratic standard-bearer. 

These are the major findings of the Institute of Student 
Opinion’s Presidential primary poll, which was conducted 
shortly after the New Hampshire primary in March, and 
before any other primary. More than 7,200 secondary-school 
students from 135 schools in all areas of the country (in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii) registered and voted in the 
scientifically representative 1.$.0. primary. 

In the I.S.O. poll, Vice-President Nixon was pitted against 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New York. The governor, 
who officially withdraw from the race early in the year, but 
who is apparently open to a draft, polled more than 11 per 
cent of the vote. 

Kennedy is the overwhelming choice of the youthful Dem- 
ocrats, leading in all parts of the U. S. including the South. 
Nearest competitor: Adlai Stevenson, who won 14 per cent 
of vote. LS.O. is sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. 

Complete breakdown of the I.S.O. presidential primary: 


PARTY REGISTRATION—TOTAL BOYS AND GIRLS 
Republicans Other party or independent 
49.5% 5.1% 


Democrats 
45.3% 


Breakdown of Vote by Candidate 
Republican Primary 
Richard Nixon 83.2% 
Nelson Rockefeller 11.6 
No preference 5.1 


Democratic Primary 

John Kennedy 55.5% 
Adlai Stevenson 14.0 
Lyndon Johnson 6.7 
Hubert Humphrey 5.6 
Stuart Symington 2.3 
Robert Meyner Ll 
Edmund Brown 1.0 
Wayne Morse 1.0 
G. Mennen Williams 1.0 
Chester Bowles 3 
No preference 11.5 


BOYS’ PARTY REGISTRATION 
Mid- 
U. S. Total East South West 
Democrats 44.4% 446% 58.4% 37.9% 
Republicans 50.6 49.6 39:3 57.2 
Other 4.9 5.8 2.3 4.7 6.4 


BOYS’ DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY 


Bowles 5% 1.0% 3% 2% 3% 
Brown % j 5 5 2 2.0 
Humphrey 6.5 4.2 6.6 9.8 4.3 
Johnson ih 5.5 12.6 5.2 5.4 
Kennedy 55.4 62.2 46.9 57.1 54.4 


Mid- 
U. S$: Total East South West 


Meyner 1.5% 2.8% 2.1% 5% 
Morse 1.0 2 1.6 9 
Stevenson 14.4 14.5 15.0 12.3 
Symington 3.0 2.3 3.1 3.7 
Williams 1.1 - 3 3.6 
No preference 8.7 6.3 10.8 6.3 


BOYS’ REPUBLICAN PRIMARY 


Nixon 84.6% 849% 77.5% 89.9% 
Rockefeller 11.0 9.9 16.9 7.8 
No preference 4.4 5.1 5.6 2.3 


GIRLS’ PARTY REGISTRATION 


Democrats 46.2% 47.5% 544% 43.0% 
Republicans 48.6 47.8 41.8 51.2 
Other 5.1 4.6 3.7 5.8 


GIRLS’ DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY 


Bowles 3% 2% 5% 
Brown 1.4 2 3 
Humphrey 5. 3.6 4.3 
Johnson 5. 2.2 13.6 
Kennedy JS 63.6 43.5 
Meyner ; 1.3 5 
Morse 9 2 1.5 
Stevenson 11.6 15.7 14.4 
Symington 2.2 1.5 2.5 
Williams 9 _ _ 

No preference 14.0 11.4 18.7 


GIRLS’ REPUBLICAN PRIMARY 


Nixon 81.8% 81.7% 80.8% 84.5% 77.2% 
Rockefeller 12.4 12.3 12.8 10.6 15.5 
No preference 5.8 5.9 6.4 4.8 7.2 


There were write-in nominations for Governors Faubus 
and Collins, Senators Russell, Byrd, and Kefauver, House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, Harry Truman, Dwight Eisenhower, 
and others. 


INSTITUTE OF STUDENT OPINION ELECTION MAP 
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T the U. S. Census Bureau’s main 
office in Suitland, Md., a battery 


of electronic “brains” is scanning hun- 


dreds of miles of magnetic tape. On 
this tape—in invisible dots and dashes— 
are statistics about you, your parents, 
your friends, and approximately 180,- 
000,000 other Americans. 

At Suitland, the 1960 census is near- 
ing the finish line. The census takers 
have turned in their work sheets, put 
away their pencil stubs, and are resting 
their weary feet. Now electronic cal- 
culators are hard at work sorting, classi- 
fying, and printing the statistics. 

Why does Uncle Sam ask his “nieces” 
and “nephews” to stand up and be 
counted every 10 years? The answer, 
as we pointed out earlier in our article 
“Countdown 1960” [March 2 issue] 
goes back to 1787. 

As the Founding Fathers were ham- 
mering out the U. S. Constitution in 
Philadelphia, they decided that each 
state would be represented equally in 
the U. S. Senate by two Senators—but 
that seats in the House of Representa- 
tives should be distributed in proportion 
to each state’s population. 

Thus, in Article I of the U. S. Con- 
stitution, the Founding Fathers pro- 
vided for a national census every 10 
years (starting in 1790). This “count- 
down” reveals how many Representa- 
tives each state is entitled to have in 
Congress. Afterwards, House seats are 
reapportioned among the states. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 
REAPPORTIONMENT 


How Will Census 


Drawing Congressional dis- 
tricts is called ‘“gerry- 
mandering’’—after Elbridge 
Gerry of Massachusetts. In 
1812, as Governor, he re- 
districted state to hurt his 
opponents. Painter Gilbert 
Stuart drew this famous 
cartoon of one unusual 
salamander-shaped district. 


Reapportionment in the House of 
Representatives is often followed by re- 
apportionment within individual states. 
The reason is that most states elect 
their Representatives by districts. 

For example, a state entitled to seven 
seats in the House would be divided 
into seven Congressional districts, each 
sending its own man to Washington, 
D.C. Therefore, when a state gains or 
loses seats in the House, it must create 
more or fewer districts accordingly. 

During the coming year, as the final 
results of the 1960 census are tallied, 
Congress and the states will wrestle 
with reapportionment. The job involves 
many problems and a great deal of 
politics. But it must be completed be- 
fore the 1962 Congressional elections. 


Te first question in any reappor- 
tionment is: How many seats are there 
to divide up? The Constitution set no 
fixed number for the House. In the 
first Congress, for example, there were 
65 Representatives in the House. 

As our population increased and new 
states were added to the Union, House 
membership grew until it threatened to 
become unwieldy. Suppose each Rep- 
resentative wanted to make a lengthy 
speech on a question at issue. The de- 
bate might stretch on for weeks. Mean- 
while other important business might 
have to be postponed indefinitely. 

By 1910, when there were 435 seats 


in the House, Congress finally decided 
that was enough. This number was tem- 
porarily raised last year to 437 to ac- 
commodate one Representative each 
from our new states of Alaska and 
Hawaii. However, Congress has ruled 
that the number will go back to 435 
after reapportionment following the 
1960 census. 

The next problem in reapportionment 
is: How can the seats be distributed 
most fairly? The simplest approach 
would be to divide the country’s total 
population by the number of seats in 
the House, and thus get a quotient of 
population per seat. 

For example, the 1960 census is ex- 
pected to tell us that there are about 
180,000,000 Americans. Dividing this 
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When “Countdown 1960” is completed, seven states may 


gain House seats—while 13 states may lose seats 


Results Change Congress? 


population figure by the 435 House 
seats available, we come up with a 
quotient of 413,793 for each seat. Un- 
der this system, each state should be 
allowed one Representative for each 
413,793 persons who reside within the 
state. 

However, apportionment doesn’t work 
that easily. First, our Constitution says 
that each state is entitled to at least 
one Representative. And the 1960 cen- 
sus is expected to reveal three states 
with populations of less than 413,793 
persons—Delaware, Nevada, and Wyo- 
ming. 

Second, what about states that have 
a fractional unit left over—say, enough 
for five seats plus three fourths of an- 
other? Congress disregarded those frac- 


tions until 1832, when Daniel Webster 
made a strong protest. Now a complex 
method is used which gives an extra 
seat to each state with the largest of 
these fractions. 


( cients claims among the 
states used to make reapportionment a 
bitter struggle for Congress. Arguments 
grew even more bitter after the 435- 
seat ceiling was imposed in 1910. A 
gain for one state then meant a loss 
for another. No state, naturally, wanted 
to lose any of its House seats: 

After the 1920 census, the debate 
over reapportionment reached a dead- 
lock. No bill was adopted at all! In 
1929 Congress took action to prevent 


any future deadlocks. It passed a bill 
making reapportionment of the House 
automatic after each census. 

This law, called the Permanent Ap- 
portionment Act of 1929, reaffirmed the 
membership ceiling of 435. It ordered 
the President to draw up the fairest 
possible reapportionment of the House 
after every census, and provided that 
the President’s plan should go into 
effect automatically, unless overruled by 
Congress. This year final state figures 
should be sent to the President no later 
than December 1. 


So far the 1929 law has worked 


smoothly. This year, for example, seven 

states will probably gain House seats, 

while 13 will lose (see map below). 
(Continued on page 37) 
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In the heart of darkest Africa, 
a young giant gets ready 

to take her place next month 
among the new nations 


of a fast-changing continent — teers the — Belgian Government Information Center 
Leopoldville, capital of the Belgian Congo, began as a clearing in the jungle less 
than 100 years ago. Today it is a booming metropolis of modern homes and offices. 


THE BE N CONGO... 


Independence... 
Ready or Not 





HEN the first news of rioting in 

the Belgian Congo clattered over 
international news tickers in January, 
1959, there wasn’t a diplomat in Wash- 
ington—or anywhere else in the world 
—who could have predicted the dizzy- 
ing series of events that would catapult 
the giant African colony into total in- 
dependence within 18 months. 

Yet the year 1959 saw the increas- 
ingly hot flames of nationalism sweep 
across the continent of Africa and into 
the lush green jungles of the Congo. 
Students, workers, and tribal chiefs 
picked up the common war cry: “Inde- 
pendence!” 

The shout thundered across the for- 
ests of the Congo, and through the 
streets of Leopoldville—the Congo’s 
ultra-modern capital. It echoed all the 
way back to the tiny kingdom of fBel- 
gium, where worried officials met in 
emergency sessions to deal with “the 
Congo problem.” 

Even as late as last fall, no one 
would seriously have predicted that a 
group of Negro Congolese—including 
, an accountant and a postal clerk— 
SMILES» »6© 300 ee would be meeting with Baudouin I, King 
4 of the Belgians, to demand “immediate 
total independence.” 

The final surprise came when young 





























King Baudouin astonished Belgians— 
and the Congolese as well—by agreeing 
to native demands, and by declaring 
that Belgium’s treasure-house colony 
would become independent on June 
30, 1960, 


Aas. this was enough to set Bau- 
douin’s late grand-uncle, King Leopold 
II, rocking in his grave. Leopold II con- 
sidered himself Lord of the Congo. Ac- 
cording to some reports he believed the 
Congo existed primarily to pour money 
into Leopold’s own treasure-chest. 

How this wealth was obtained fur- 
nished the plots for a generation of 
horror stories. According to some, Leo- 
pold used to send his agents,deep into 
the Congo jungles to collect rubber 
and ivory. Any Africans who failed to 
fulfill their quotas for Leopold’s coffers 
would have their hands or feet cut off. 
His agents, the stories go, would 
emerge from the bush with baskets of 
hands and feet—just to prove that they 
were on the job. 

These atrocities, some say, were 
exaggerated—but there is little doubt 
that the colony was then administered 
with much cruelty. Some reports were 
so horrible that world opinion was 
shocked—even at a time (1908) when 
“anything goes” was the rule in most 
European colonies. Poems and editori- 
als attacked the cruel Belgian exploita- 
tion of the Congo. The novelist Joseph 
Conrad immortalized the terrible op- 
pression of a Congo trading outpost in 
his famous story, The Heart of Dark- 
ness. 

The Congo was claimed by Leopold 
in 1878. Before that, it had never been 
fully explored—although Congolese na- 
tives had bitter reason to fear Euro- 
peans, 

Beginning in the 16th century, Euro- 
pean slave ships had plied the African 
coast, swooping down to carry off hap- 
less human captives. Slave traders re- 
portedly captured 15,000,000 Congo- 
lese during this period—a number 
greater than the entire present popula- 
tion of the Congo. For three centuries 
this cruel practice continued, as North 
and South American plantation owners 
demanded more and more slave labor. 


By 1871 the slave trade had died 
out. But world interest in the dark and 
unknown Congo did not, An American 
neWspaper hired Henry Morton Stan- 
ley, an eager and adventurous report- 
er, for a task that stirred the imagina- 
tion of readers all over the world. 
His job: to find Dr. David Livingstone, 
the British missionary and explorer who 
had disappeared into the unmapped 
vastness of Darkest Africa about five 
years earlier. 


Stanley explored areas that no white 
man had ever before seen. Finally, in 
a dramatic meeting on the shores of 
what is today Lake Tanganyika (see 
map), Stanley found his man. 

His first words to the British mis- 
sionary-explorer have become legend- 
ary: “Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” 

The word that Stanley had found 
Dr. Livingstone flashed across the 
world’s headlines and thrilled a whole 
generation of readers. Stanley decided 
to stay on and explore the Congo. 
He was convinced that if he followed 
the Lualaba River (which flowed from 
Lake Tanganyika) it would prove to 
be the true source of the Nile. 

Stanley sailed his canoe for 1,500 
miles through an unchartered land of 
savages and wild beasts. To his sur- 
prise he finally arrived at the shores of 
the Atlantic Ocean. He had discovered 
a new river—the Congo—and a new 
land as large as all the United States 
east of the Mississippi River. 

Among the more interested readers 
of Stanley’s vivid reports from cen- 
tral Africa was the Belgian king, Leo- 
pold II. He commissioned Stanley to 
“open up” the Congo for him. As Leo- 
pold’s agent, Stanley signed treaties 
with native chiefs that formed the 
basis of Leopold’s claim to the vast 
equatorial land. 

Under Stanley’s direction, the terri- 
tory was policed and surveyed, and 
trading posts were established to tap 
the vast riches of rubber and ivory. 


Y ’ HILE Stanley mapped out the 
heart of Africa, Leopold had his hands 
full fighting off French and Portuguese 
claims to the new territory. Conflict- 
ing colonial claims were finally settled 
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at the Berlin Conference of 1885. 
Africa was divided up like an enormous 
pie among the European powers. Leo- 
pold walked off with the huge chunk 
of central Africa then called the Congo 
“Free” State. 

For more than 20 years, Leopold 
ruled “his” Congo as though it were 
his own personal property. Riches from 
jungle trading posts poured into his 
palace in Brussels. But mixed with the 
riches were the deeply disturbing 
stories of brutalities to the natives. As 
these reports outraged the people of 
Belgium and other countries, Leopold 
was forced to surrender the Congo to 
the Belgian Parliament in 1908. 

Under the administration of parlia- 
ment, the Congo was divided into six 
provinces, with a colonial governor in 
charge of each. The provincial officials, 
all Belgians, were Ultimately responsi- 
ble to the minister of colonies in 
Brussels. The riches of the Congo—no 
longer the personal property of the 
King—were thus turned over«to the 
people of Belgium. 


‘Tite land which the Belgians inher- 
ited from their King both dwarfed and 
fascinated the mother country. A square 
block in the center of Africa, the Bel- 
gian Congo covers 900,000 square 
miles—77 times larger than Belgium 
itself! A narrow funnel of land squeez- 
es toward the coast and gives the 
Congo access to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Nourishing this vast land and carry- 
ing its goods and people is the great 
pulsating artery of central Africa—the 
Congo River. It begins at Stanley Falls, 
a great series of rapids almost on the 
Equator. Turning west it broadens into 
a great coffee-colored snake, winding 
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Congo remains a land of vivid contrasts between new and old. In a village 
deep in jungle, members of Baholo tribe take part in ancient ceremonial dance. 





leisurely through an endless jungle un- 
til it finally reaches the ocean through 
a series of churning cascades. 

The central basin of the Congo 
River is covered with dense jungles in 
which trees tower to 120 feet high. In 
the sun-flecked light below their 
leaves, the jungle is alive with alli- 
gators, snakes, and brightly-colored 
wild birds. For 2,700 miles the Congo, 
fifth-longest river in the world, sweeps 
like a great arc through the heart of 
\frica. 


Ber the Congo is not all jungle. 
East of the rain-soaked forest basin, 
the land begins to rise and the jungle 
changes into rolling, grassy plateaus. 
In these cool grasslands roam herds of 
elephants, zebra, and leopards. 

Further east, near the Belgian-ad- 
ministered U. N. trust territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi, lie deep blue lakes 
and the snow-covered peaks known as 
the “Mountains of the Moon.” This is the 
land of the gorilla and the chimpanzee. 

This is also the home of the greatest 
curiosity of the Congo—the Pygmies. 
Survivors of a race that occupied this 
irea in prehistoric times, the Pygmies 
now number about 80,000. For as long 
as they can remember, they have been 
the slaves of other tribes. 

The Pygmies are just one of the 


more than 200 tribes that make up the 


14,000,000, mostly Bantu-speaking, 
dark-skinned people of the Congo. For 
centuries these tribes have lived in 
farming and hunting communities cen- 
tered in clans ruled by tribal chiefs. 
Sometimes the chiefs united to form 
jungle kingdoms, { 
When the Belgian government took 
over the Congo in 1908, it believed the 


Metal-helmeted miners end the day’s work-shift in the rich Katanga copper 


district in southeastern Congo. Katanga 


wisest way to run the country was 
through the native chiefs. The chiefs 
were given official titles and legal au- 
thority to rule their subjects, including 
the right to try cases and give sentences 
for minor offenses. In the farms and 
jungles ruled by the chiefs, the Bel- 
gians have respected local customs in- 
cluding the one that all land belongs 
to the tribe. 

The Belgians, meanwhile; set about 
to develop the Congo. Private corpo- 
rations were given permission to de- 
velop the colony's rich mineral re- 
sources. A big slice of their proceeds 
flowed into the government treasury 
in Brussels. 

The land that Stanley chartered 
turned out to be overflowing with 
riches that even Leopold never 
dreamed of. The mines of the Congo 
are now the source of half of the 
free world’s uranium, 75 per cent of 
its cobalt, and 60 per cent of its indus- 
trial diamonds, The copper mines in 
the southeastern province of Katanga 
are the richest in the world. 


W ITH the wealth pouring in from 
the Congo, the Belgians were able to 
provide a social welfare program for 
the Congolese that was unsurpassed 
anywhere in Africa. . 

Through the chiefs, a network of 
free public schools was set up which 
today has 1,700,000 Congolese in class- 
rooms. The Congo’s literacy rate (abil- 
ity to read and write) is one of the high- 
est in Africa—40 per cent. 

Vocational schools have been set up 
—not only in the cities, but also in rural 
villages deep in the jungle to train 
Africans for skilled jobs. Within the 
past few years Africans have also be- 
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are g the worlds’s richest. 


come eligible for professional careers 
such as medicine and law. 

As more and better jobs opened up 
in the cities, many Congolese have 
flocked from their. villages to become 
modern city dwellers. And as the cities 
have grown, the face of the Congo has 
changed. ; 

In the capital city of Leopoldville, 
for example, broad, four-lane boule- 
vards crease the fast growing, modern 
city. Sixteen-story air-conditioned apart- 
ments and offices a ['americaine jut into 
the flat blue sky. Huge fluorescent signs 
advertise the latest movies from Europe 
and the U. S. Jet airliners streak across 
the sky bringing planeloads of tourists 
and businessmen. Smartly-dressed Euro- 
peans sip fruit squash in umbrella- 
shaded outdoor cafes. Congolese shop- 
pers stroll past shop windows crammed 
with goods from all over the world. 

This great city on the banks of the 
Congo has multiplied by eight times 
since the end of World War II. Its 
population now stands at 360,000 
Negroes and 21,000 whites. 

Color bars between the races have 
decreased throughout most of the 
Congo. Public schools in Leopoldville 
were integrated several years ago. Afri- 
cans may patronize any of the city’s 
hotels, restaurants, and clubs—so long 
as they can afford to pick up the check. 

Just last year the Belgians abolished 
controversial color bars in government 
jobs. Until then the top wage for a 
Negro African was about the same level 
as the starting wage for a white worker. 
Now there is one salary schedule for 
all, and the Africans can rise as far as 
their abilities can take them. 

Under Belgian law, employers must 
provide housing allowances and free 
medical care for their employees. The 
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Congolese teen-ager learns metal working at 
vocational training school in Leopoldville. 
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Congo is one of the few places in 
Africa where natives have social secu- 
rity pensions and workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. 


As recently as a year and a half ago, 
most Belgians sat back comfortably and 
considered with satisfaction the stable, 
hard-working colony they had built in 
the Congo. They congratulated them- 
selves on the fact that the Congo 
seemed immune to the violence and 
racial unrest that were sweeping nearby 
Kenya, Nyasaland, and South Africa. 

Eventually the Congolese would 
want to govern themselves, some said. 
But that would be a generation or two 
away. Meanwhile, “Papa” Belgium 
would take care of all the Congo's 
material needs, Gradually the Congo- 
lese would be eased into positions of 
responsibility. After all, only in 1957 
had the Congolese—black or white—won 
the right to vote. 

But nationalism and independence 
were stronger than the Belgians had 
counted on. Sparking an independence 
movement was the 800,000-member 
Bakongo tribe, centered in Leopold- 
ville. This is the most advanced tribe 
in the Belgian Congo. Many of its 
members hold jobs in offices and fac- 
tories in the capital, 

Suddenly, in January 1959, Bakongo 
workers in Leopoldville—bitter over ris- 
ing unemployment that idled one fourth 
of their labor force—stormed into the 
European section of the city. They at- 
tacked Belgians, -wrecked shops, and 
looted public buildings. 

Stunned by the riots, the Belgian 
government promised the Congolese 
greater voting rights, higher wages, and 
other improvements. Then, in an un- 
expected concession, Belgium pledged 
full independence for the Congo in 
1964. 

As a first step, territorial elections— 
with full voting rights for all—were 
scheduled for December 1959. 


‘Two months before the scheduled 
elections, new rioting broke out in 
Stanleyville (see map on p. 16). It 
quickly spread to other cities. The up- 
rising even inflamed the provinces, 
where tribal groups feared the coming 
elections would make them slaves of 
rival tribes. Some of the tribes went on 
the warpath against each other. Hun- 
dreds were killed in these tribal battles. 
In an attempt to put a lid on the dis- 
turbances, more than 20,000 jobless 
Africans were rounded up by the police 
and sent back to their rural homes. 
Although there was no organized 
underground terrorist outfit like the 
Mau Mau murderers of Kenya, the Bel- 
gians were jittery. They were in no 


Wide World 
Patrice Lumumba 


Three Lions 
Joseph Kasavubu 


mood to fight a long colonial war of the 
type that France has been fighting in 
Algeria since 1954. 

Reluctantly, Belgium decided to 
give in to demands for self-rule. Last fall 
King Baudouin summoned 44 Congo- 
lese leaders to a round-table discus- 
sion in Brussels to hammer out an 
agreement for setting up an independ- 
ent Congo. From this group four main 
political figures emerged. 

One is Joseph Kasavubu, a plump, 
43-year-old former accountant, who is 
leader of the Abako—the political arm 
of the dominant Bakongo tribe. A pow- 
erful figure in Leopoldville, Kasavubu 
is known to his followers as “King of 
the Congo.” 

His leading rival for top Congo 
honors is Patrice Lumumba, a 40-year- 
old postal clerk from Stanleyville. Once 
imprisoned on charges of embezzling 
government funds, Lumumba is now a 
leader of the National Congolese Move 
ment—the main political party in the 
eastern Congo. Challenging him for 
leadership within this party is Albert 
Kaloniji. 

Somewhere between these two parties 
is the National Progress Party, led by 
middle of the roader Paul Bolya. He is 
for keeping strong economic ties with 
Belgium. 

This welter of parties and politicians 
and tribal chiefs—all claiming to be 
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spokesmen for the Congo—posed a 
problem for Belgian negotiators. King 
Baudouin discussed their demands with 
all of them. Then he astonished even 
the most rabid nationalists among them 
by granting the Belgian Congo inde- 
pendence as of June 30, 1960. 

A Congolese Parliament will be 
established, with a Senate chosen by 
provincial legislative bodies and a 
House of Representatives directly 
chosen by popular vote of the people. 
National elections for the Congo’s first 
legislature are scheduled for May 15 
and 16—next week. 


| ee or not, Belgium is de- 
termined to cast off her rich but 
troublesome colony, The winds of 
change are sweeping through Africa 
and most Belgians are well aware of it. 

Some have argued that the Congo- 
lese have no training or experience in 
running their own affairs—that the area 
is not “ready” for independence. But 
the Beligian government believes that 
repression only breeds hatred—and ulti- 
mately holds back democracy. It hopes 
that by freely granting the Congo the 
independence it wants—and granting it 
now—Belgium will retain close eco- 
nomic and cultural ties with its former 
colony—as the British have done in 
India. 

The problems the new nation will 
face in the months ahead are big 
enough to plague a nation far more ex- 
perienced in self-government. For ex- 
ample: 
> Who, among the feuding rival leaders, 
will emerge as the top leader of the 
Congolese? 
> What will the new nation be called? 
(There is already a Republic of the 
Congo just across (se river in a former 
French territory.) 

(Continued on page 40) 


Paris Match photo 


Large crowds cheered Belgium's 29-year-old King Baudovin | when he visited 
the Congo last December and supported the cause of Congolese independence. 





Understanding 


Riots Erupt in Turkey 


Protesting the so-called “‘dicta- 
torial powers” of Premier Adnan 
Menderes, thousands of Turkish 
university students clashed with 
troops in two Turkish cities. 


In Ankara, the capital, and in Is- 
stanbul (formerly Constantinople), 
the students massed in front of gov- 
ernment buildings shouting “Resign 
Menderes” and “Freedom! Freedom!” 

Turkish government officials min- 
imized the disturbances as “the work 
of misguided students.” But they 
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Premier Menderes of Turkey 


slapped martial law on the two cities, 
and imposed a rigid curfew. All pub- 
lic gatherings were banned. 

The rioting was touched off by an 
action of the Grand National As- 
sembly, dominated by. Premier 
Menderes’ Democratic party. The 
assembly had created a special com- 
mission to investigate the allegedly 
“destructive, illegitimate, and illegal 
activities” of the opposition Repub- 
lican Peoples party. This committee 
immediately ordered a suspension of 
“all political activities” by all par- 
ties for three months. 

The Republicans, led by former 
Premier Ismet Inonu, charged that 
the new commission was illegal. In 


reply the Democrats voted even 
more power to the commission. For 
example, the commission was given 
the power to shut down newspapers. 
Persons who hamper the commis- 
sion can be jailed. 

In addition the Democrats also 
expelled Mr. Inonu from the assem- 
bly temporarily after he made 
speeches attacking the government. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Today 
Turkey, like South Korea, forms 
an “anchor point” in the free 
world’s “ring of alliance” circling 
the Communist world, Her strategic 
location makes Turkey “the sentinel” 
at the crossroads of Europe, Asia, 
and the Middle East. 

Turkey is a “two-pronged” ally of 
the West. She is a member of both 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) and the Central Treaty 
Organization (CENTO). 

Living in the shadow of their giant 
neighbor, the Soviet Union, the 
Turks are vigorously and tradition- 
ally anti-Communist. Turkey sent 
5,000 troops to fight under the U.N. 
command in the Korean War. Her 
brave soldiers won wide acclaim. 

Turkey’s present government, un- 
der Premier Menderes and President 
Celal Bayar (the presidency is 
largely a ceremonial office), has been 
in power since 1950. It won reelec- 
tion by comfortable margins in 1954 
and in 1957. 


“READY” FOR DEMOCRACY? 


However, the opposition Repub- 
licans have charged repeatedly that 
the 1957 election was “rigged.” Pre- 
mier Menderes and his government 
also have been under Republican at- 
tack for allegedly suppressing some 
democratic liberties in Turkey. In 
particular, Menderes has been ac- 
cused of muzzling the Turkish press. 

In support of this accusation, op- 
ponents point to the way the Demo- 
cratic majority “pushed through” the 
recent measure temporarily halting 
political activities in Turkey. Sup- 
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porters of Menderes reply that Tur- 
key is still a young nation that is 
not yet “ready” for full-fledged de- 
mocracy. They also point to such 
achievements as a vast program of 
constructing roads, hospitals, and 
public housing. Hence Menderes’ 
nickname, “Adnan the Builder.” 

The riots were especially embar- 
rassing to Turkey because they 
broke out just before the start of 
the annual NATO Foreign Ministers 
Conference in Istanbul. Said one for- 
eign diplomat, in reference to the 
rioting: “What a gift for Pravda” (the 
official newspaper of the Soviet 
Communist party)>-Most observers 
agreed that the Communists stood 
to gain plenty of propaganda mile- 
age from the troubles of our Turkish 
ally—even though both quarreling 
parties are pro-Western. 


Korean Climax? 


Foreign Minister Huh Chung 
took over as acting head of the 
South Korean government as the 
12-year reign of Dr. Syngman 
Rhee came to a dramatic end. 


Dr. Rhee, president of the Republic 
of Korea since its founding in 1948, 
resigned his office under the pres- 
sure of rioting at home and criticism 
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Huh Chung of South Korea 





from abroad (see last week's news 
review). Critics charged ‘that Rhee, 
a long-time leader of Korean inde- 
pendence movements, had turned 
his administration into a _near- 
dictatorial regime since 1948. 

His resignation came after a wave 
of violence, triggered by an allegedly 
“rigged” Presidential election held 
last March. In street battles between 
student-led demonstrators and po- 
lice, more than 100 were killed and 
hundreds more injured. 

A final tragedy occurred when 
Vice-President-elect Lee Ki Poong, 
his wife, and two sons died in a 
suicide pact. Mr. Lee, the storm cen- 
ter of the controversy and: the per- 
sonal choice of Dr. Rhee, had won 
the Vice-Presidency in the March 
election. But the opposition charged 
his Liberal party with “polling ir- 
regularities and ballot-box stuffing.” 

In stepping down, the 85-year-old 
Dr. Rhee said he was yielding to 
“the wishes of the people.” As he 
left the Presidential mansion in 
Seoul, crowds gathered to applaud 
him in recognition of his long fight 
for Korean independence. 

Mr. Huh, the new acting Presi- 
dent, had served under Rhee in va- 
rious official capacities. However he 
has often disagreed with the deposed 
President. Viewed by many observ- 
ers as an “independent liberal,” Mr. 
Huh says his new cabinet has been 
picked without regard to the politi- 
cal affiliations of the members. He 
has promised that a new election 
will be held within three months. 


india Deadlock 


Talks between the leaders of 
India and Red China ended in a 
deadlock over the border dispute 
between the two most populous 
nations in the world. 


At stake were 51,000 square miles 
of territory on their common border 
—an area about the size of Alabama. 

Red China claims two pockets of 
land along the frontier, one in Kash- 
mir and the other in eastern India 
south of Tibet. Last fall Red Chinese 
troops moved into this territory, kill- 
ing a dozen Indian border policemen. 

In an attempt to solve the dis- 
pute, Red Chinese Premier Chou 
En-lai had flown to India for a week 
of talks with Indian Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Although New 
Delhi was sweltering through its 
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Herbiock in The Washington Post & Times-Herald 


“Come in and tell me how the people reacted in India.” 


hottest season, Chou’s reception was 
generally icy (see cartoon). 

This was in sharp contrast to 
Chou’s earlier visit four years ago, 
when thousands of Indians lined the 
streets to cheer him. 

Even Prime Minister Nehru, a man 
who has often uttered excuses for 
the behavior of his northern neigh- 
bor, greeted his visitor at the airport 
with blunt words: “Our relations 
have been imperiled.” 

During the week of hard bargain- 
ing, Chou refused to consider with- 
drawing his troops from Indian 
territory. Nehru stood firm and 
charged that Red China had “com- 
mitted aggression” against India. 

The conference ended in an at- 
mosphere of failure, summed up by 
a terse, joint communique that said: 
“The talks did not result in resolv- 
ing differences that had arisen.” 

On his way back to Peking, Pre- 
mier Chou stopped off in the tiny 
kingdom of Nepal deep in the snow- 


locked Himalayas (see major article, 
Feb. 10 issue). 

Purpose: to discuss Red Chinese 
claims to a 500-square-mile slice 
of Nepal, including part of Mt. Ever- 
est, world’s highest mountain. 

And once again Chou didn’t get 
what he wanted—a strong treaty in 
which the Nepalese “recognized” the 
Red border claims. Instead Nepalese 
Premier B.P. Koirala stood his 
ground and signed only a broad 
“treaty of friendship” with China. 


Ship Boycott 


In retaliation for the picketing 
of an Egyptian ship in New York 
by U.S. unions, Arab dock work- 
ers picketed a U.S. ship docked 
at an Egyptian port. 


The ship boycott was sparked 
when U.S. longshoremen refused 'to 
unload the cargo of a United Arab 
Republic freighter, the Cleopatra, 
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SUMMER SLALOM. Steffie Reed (/eft), an expert skier, tries her skill running slalom 
course with skis mounted on wheels. Newly developed “‘land-skis’ permit skiers 
to keep winter ski techniques in shape in ‘‘no-snow” seasons. William Hunt (right) 
makes jump turn look easy on slope usually thronged with skiers in winter. 


after the vessel was docked in New 
York Harbor. The Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union also picketed the ship. 

Reason: the unions claimed that a 
12-year-old Arab boycott of Israeli 
shipping had cost the jobs of many 
American seamen. 

As soon as Arab unions in the 
Middle East learned about the pick- 
ets in New York Harbor, they 
threatened a widespread boycott 
against all ships flying the U.S. flag. 
Many U.S. shipping and government 
officials feared such a boycott could 
hurt U.S. trade in the Middle East. 
Meanwhile, a Canadian union or- 
dered pickets around an Egyptian 
ship in Montreal harbor. 

> WHAT'S BEHIND IT: In 1947 
the U.N. General Assembly voted to 
partition Palestine into a Jewish 
state—Israel—and an Arab state, now 
part of Jordan (see “Squeeze Play 
on Israel,” March 9 issue). 

The next year Israel proclaimed 
her independence. From the start, 
tiny Israel was opposed by the Arab 
League—the countries of Egypt and 
Syria (now combined into the United 
Arab Republic), Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Yemen, and Jordan. 
These countries charged Israel had 
no legal or historic claim to the land 
of Palestine. The land had been oc- 
cupied chiefly by Arabs for centuries. 

The seven Arab countries mounted 
a combined invasion of Israel. But 
their badly-equipped troops were 
routed by the Israeli army. Next, the 
Arab nations set up an economic 
boycott against all Israeli goods. This 


boycott was intended to strangle the 
new state economically. 

As part of the boycott, Egypt was 
able to close the Suez Canal—then 
owned by a private British and 
French company—to all ships flying 
the Israeli flag. In 1956 Egypt seized 
the canal outright. Ever since 
Egypt has refused to permit either 
Israeli ships, or ships of other nations 
carrying Israeli cargoes, to pass 
through the canal. 

According to international treaty, 
however, the Suez Canal is supposed 
to be open to all ships in peace or 
war. A U.N. Security Council reso- 
lution has urged the UAR to observe 
this international law—without suc- 
cess. In addition, U.N. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold has 
tried for a year to get UAR President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser to lift the ban. 


UNIONS DECLARE WAR 


Angered by the UAR’s unbending 
policy, U.S. unions decided to wage 
economic war against her. They or- 
dered their members not to unload 
the Cleopatra. 

In Congress, too, there was in- 
creasing pressure for strong action 
to force the UAR to open the Suez 
Canal to Israel. In this year's 
$4,000,000,000 foreign aid bill, the 
U.S. House of Representatives had 
tacked on a resolution that would 
permit the President to withhold for- 
eign aid from nations blocking navi- 
gation of an international waterway. 

A similar resolution, introduced 
by Senator Paul H. Douglas (Dem. 


Iil.), was being considered by the 
Senate as we went to press. It was 
being vigorously opposed by Senator 
J. W. Fulbright (Dem., Ark.), He 
charged that a pro-Israeli pressure 
group was trying to “whipsaw” 
United States foreign policy for Is- 
rael’s benefit. 


In 


Brief 


ROYAL PLATTER SPINNER. All 
Tokyo rocked on an upbeat when Em- 
peror Hirohito’s youngest daughter did 
the unthinkable—took a job as a disc 
jockey. Tradition-bound older Japanese 
gasped in horror. But younger and 
more Westernized Japanese look on 
fun-loving, 21-year-old Princess Suga 
as a heroine and symbol of the new 
Japan—a nation breaking with the tradi- 
tions of the past. They applauded the 
young Princess for being the first mem- 
ber of the Imperial family to take a 
job among the people. The royal disc 
jockey will appear on a daily record 
program called “Princess Time.” 


BIRTH OF TOGO. The sliver-like 
state of Togo is the world’s newest 
independent country. Sandwiched be- 


. tween Ghana and Dahomey on Africa’s 


west coast, Togo’s 1,000,000 citizens 
are strung out in an area about the 
size of West Virginia. The country, 
once a German colony, has been ad- 
ministered by France under League of 
Nations and U.N. supervision since 
1922. Last month, as cannons boomed 
a 101-gun salute, the people of Togo 
shouted “Ablode” (freedom) and 
danced all night in the streets. 


RECORD HEIGHTS. Lanky Boston 
University sophomore John Thomas, 19, 
high-jumped to an outdoor record of 
7 feet 1% inches. High-flying John’s 
leap toppled the world outdoor high- 
jump mark of 7 feet 1 inch set by 
Yuri Stepanov of the Soviet Union in 
1957. Stepanov, however, made _ his 
mark while wearing special elevator 
shoes that are now banned in track 
meets. Thomas also owns the indoor 
high-jump record—7 feet 2% inches. 


CHESSMAN EXECUTED. Convict- 
author Caryl Chessman was executed 
in the death chamber at San Quentin 
prison in California. Chessman’s execu- 
tion came after 12 years of intricate 
legal maneuvering to avoid the death 
chamber. During that time Chessman 
had been reprieved eight times. His 
last reprieve came on February 19, just 
a few hours before he was to be exe- 
cuted (see April 6 news review). 








End-Term Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you different in- 
structions. Questions are based on material in Senior Scholastic, 
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I. Map Reading 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, write the cor- 
rect answer. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


___1. What city is capi- 
Union of South Africa? 


stile ntedsiaitie a ek tee de- 


scribes the topography of Basutoland? 
3. In 


ae what  direc- 


tion would you travel if you went di- 


rectly from Durban to Johanne sburg? 


tal of the | 


_______ 4. About how many 
miles is it from Capetown to Johan- 
nesburg? 


ae 
proximate location of Capetown (lati- 
tude and longitude) ? 


is the ap- 


il. National Affairs 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 
Each counts 3. Total, 30. 

_a. The U. S. Census of 1960 is ex- 


pected to show a population of 


+ 


fn~—~ etoria * 


March 23 through May 4 issues. 


My total score_ 


KREIKI 
TRANSVAAL? 


. 





. 145,000,000 
2. 165,000,000 
3. 180,000,000 

. 200,000,000 

5. none of these 


' The Civil Rights bill passed by 


. The 


Congress in 1960 provides for 

all the following, except 

1. appointment of “voting ref- 
erees” by Federal courts 

2. preservation of voting records 

3. schooling for servicemen’s 
children in areas where inte- 
gration disputes have closed 
schools 

. penalties for 
bomb schools and churches 
and then flee state 
lines 

. withholding of Federal funds 


people who 


across 


for education in school dis- 


tricts still segregated 
The: major purpose of Tiros I, 
launched on April 1, 1960, 
1. report on weather conditions 
2. orbit the sun 
3. land on the moon 
4. 


is to 


measure radioactivity 
5. none of these 
provision that “No 
shall . . . deny to any 
within its jurisdiction the equal 


state 
person 


eiaspe 


, The U.S 


we 





protection of the laws” is con- 
tained in the 

1. Declaration of Independence 
2. Bill of Rights 

3. 14th Amendment 

4. 15th Amendment 


5. none of these 


. The rule by which the Senate 


can limit each Senator to one 
hour of debate is known as 

1. filibuster 

2. injunction 

3. seniority 

4. cloture 

5. none of these 

The percentage of all taxes col- 
lected by the Federal Internal 
Revenue Service from corpora- 
tions is about 

1. 5 per cent 

2. 26 per cent 

3. 65 per cent 

4. 90 per cent 

5. none of these 


. In the years following studies 


showing that there is a connec- 
tion between smoking and lung 
cancer, the sale of cigarettes has 
1. dropped sharply 

2. increased 
3. dropped slightly 

. not been known 

none of these 

balance of 
during 


interna- 
tional 1959 
was 

. unfavorable 

2. favorable 

3. equal 

. not determined 

5. none of these 

Two states in which Humphrey 
and Kennedy have contested for 
the Presidential nomination are 
1; Illinois and New York 

2. California and Minnesota 

3. Wisconsin and West Virginia 
4. Virginia and Pennsylvania 
5. none of these 

In recent years the proportion of 
people in the U. S. population 
engaged in farming has 

1. increased slightly 

2. increased sharply 

3. remained about the same 
4 

5 


payments 


. decreased 
. none of these 
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4. Britain’s insistence on enosis 
as the best solution 
5. none of these 
. A country in which a general, 
who believed in democracy, 
Column B stepped down to permit a free 
. Prime Ministe? of the Union of South election of a civilian leader is 
Africa 1. Argentina 
. U.S, Secretary of State 2. Burma 
8. President of Nationalist China 3. Ceylon 
. Premier of Communist China 4. Indonesia 
5. President of Indonesia 5. none of these 
. Premier of Burma i. When President Eisenhower 
. Bantu leader and Prime Minister Adenauer 
8. Senate leader of Southern opposition to talked in Washington of a 
Civil Rights bill “squeeze play” they had in 
. U.S. Attorney General mind 
. U.S. Secretary of Health, Education, and 1. the opening of the major 


Welfare league baseball season 


lll. Newsmakers 


On the line to the left of the name in Column A, write the number preced- 
ing the correct description in Column B. Each counts 2. Total, 20. 


Column A 
—a. Chou En-lai 
. Arthur S. Flemming 
». Christian A. Herter 
__d, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
. John Luthuli 
Syngman Rhee 
. William P. Rogers 
. Richard Russell 


Sukarno 


. U. S. Ambassador to the U. N. 


Hendrik Verwoerd 


WOUUEN AOE ONeAAat 


IV. World Affairs 


Multiple Choice. Each counts 3. 
Total, 30, 
__a. The government of the Union 
of South Africa objected to con- 
sideration of its apartheid policy 
by the United Nations because 
1. apartheid had proved to be a 
sound policy over the years 

2. it had not been given enough 
time to prepare its case 

3. it was in the process of revis- 
ing its apartheid policy and 
consideration by the U. N. 
was ill-timed 

4. it was an internal affair and 
did not concern the U. N. 

5. none of the foregoing expla- 
nations are accurate 

—b. A foreign government which 
President Eisenhower had in 
mind when he said that its 
revolutionary ideals had been 
betrayed was 
1. Bolivia 
2. Cuba 
3. Panama 
4. Paraguay 

\ 5. none of these 
. Which of the following prob- 
lems has not been described as 
a major issue to be considered 
at the summit meeting in Paris? 
1. disarmament 
control of nuclear weapons 


2. President of South Korea 


MU LL LL 


3. the need for controlling large 
nuclear bomb tests 

4. the need for banning all tests 

5. none of these 


. A Latin American nation which 


established a new capital is 
1. Brazil 

2. Cuba 

3. Mexico 


.4. Panama 


5. none of these 


A small group of families who 
controlled nearly all of Japanese 
industry and finance was the 

1. Bantu 

2. Kamikaze 

3. Ginza 

4. Zaibatsu 

5. none of these 


. A major factor in delaying inde- 


pendence of Cyprus is 

1. refusal of the Cypriotes to 
permit Britain to maintain 
any military base on the 
island 

2. refusal of Turkey to take 
part in any negotiations 

3. determination of Greece to 
annex the island 


2. the threat of increasingly 
heavy radioactive fallout 

3. establishment of nuclear 
bases in West Germany 

4. Russia’s approach to West 
Berlin 

5. none of these 


V. Reading a Chart 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, write the cor- 
rect answer, Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


1. What was the 
percentage of votes predicted for the 
Democrats by the Gallup Poll in the 
1950 Congressional election? 





2. In what year did 
Eisenhower win 57.8 per cent of the 
votes? 





__________ 8, By what percent- 
age did the poll results deviate from 
the election returns in the 1954 Con- 
gressional elections? 


. 4. During what elec- 
tion year was the poll deviation low- 
est? 





_______-_5. During what year 


did the Democrats win the highest 
percentage of votes? 





Accuracy Record of 'Fhe Gallup Poll 
(Since 1948) 


Gallup Poll 
Results 


Popular vote 
in elections 


Election Deviation 
Returns of Poll 


3. 
3. unification of Germany 
4. economic aid to backward 
areas 

5. West Berlin 

. In discussions of the ban on 
nuclear tests, the Russians, ac- 
cording to Western critics, have 


1950 Congressional 51% Dem. 
1952 Presidential 51% Eisen. 
1954 Congressional 51.5% Dem. 

1956 Presidential 59.5% Eisen. 57.8% Eisen. 
been most vague about 


1. effective controls of a test 1958 Congressional 57% Dem. 56.5% Dem. 05% 


ban — 
2. the need for controlling small Average deviation for these five elections 


underground tests 


50.3% Dem. 0.7% 
55.4% Eisen. 4A% 
52.7% Dem. 1.2% 





Set Pete 


Lt. Gen. Garrison H. Davidson, superintendent of West Point, 
presents winners trophy to Tony Roisman and Saul Baernstein. 


1959-60 National Debate Topic 


j_ 


Jennifer Bains of University of Oregon and Kenneth Jacobson of 
University of Pennsylvania in the preliminary debate rounds. 


The Champ... Dartmouth 


HE scene: A hall at the U. S. Mili- 

tary Academy at West Point, N. Y. 
Tension and excitement build up in a 
crescendo as team after team is elimi- 
nated. From the 36 debate teams from 
all over the nation, now only four are 
left. 

They clash in the semi-final rounds. 
Northwestern University (Ill.) and Bay- 
lor University (Tex.) go down to defeat. 

Now only two teams remain. 

Tony Roisman and Saul Baernstein, 
both seniors at Dartmouth College 
(N. H.) uphold “the affirmative.” They 
lock arguments with Bob Arnhym and 
John Racer, seniors at San Diego State 
College (Calif.), who debate “the 
negative.” 

The question for debate: this year's 
official national college debate topic— 
“Resolved, that Congress should be 
given the power to reverse decisions of 
the Supreme Court.” [See Forum Topic 
of the Week in our January 6 issue.] 

When the smoke of oratory had 
cleared and the ballots of seven judges 
were counted, Dartmouth had been 
named top college debate team in the 
U. S. for 1960. 

The two winning debaters, both 
philosophy majors, will graduate from 
Dartmouth next month. Saul, who is 
from Houston, Texas, plans to go to 


Texas University Law School. Tony, 
from Oklahoma City, Okla., will study 
at Harvard Law School. They were 
coached for the big contest by Dr. 
Herbert James of Dartmouth College. 


tas three-day tournament was the 
fourteenth year that college debaters 
have fought for the championship of 
the nation at the West Point Tourna- 
ment. 

Winning this tournament is one of 
the highest honors in college debating. 
In fact, just being invited to debate 
there is an honor. Unlike most debate 
tournaments, it is not open to all teams 
that wish to attend. 

The U. S. is divided into eight dis- 
tricts, each allocated a specific number 
of “bids” to the tournament.:A district 
gives its “bids” to the outstanding de- 
baters in that area. Since each district 
encompasses several states and dozens 
of colleges, a “qualifying tournament” 
is usually held. Each college in the area 
sends its best teams to the “qualifier.” 
The teams that emerge victorious from 
this contest are invited to debate at 
West Point. 

Late each April, the invited teams 
flock to West Point by plane, bus, car, 
and train. All day Thursday and Friday 


they clash in a series of eight prelimi- 
nary rounds, The suspense builds toward 
the banquet on Friday night. Until 
then, the “win-loss records” of the teams 
are kept a guarded secret. 

At the banquet, the names of 16 
teams are announced—the teams that 
scored the most victories in the pre- 
liminary rounds. All other teams are 
eliminated. 


A SPECIAL award is also given at 
the banquet. This “top speaker” award 
goes to the individual debater who did 
the best oratory job in the preliminary 
rounds, regardless of whether his team 
won or lost their debates. 

This year’s “top speaker” was Donald 
Herrick of William Jewell College, in 
Liberty, Mo. 

On Saturday, the 16 remaining teams 
begin the “elimination rounds.” After 
each round, the losers are eliminated 
and the winners go on. Finally there 
are only four teams left and then two. 
The two teams that clash in the final 
round receive glittering brass trophics 
and electric wrist watches. After they 
debate, only one team remains. It re- 
ceives the honor of the championship— 
the college debating championship of 
the United States. 





Economic 


Illusions 


vs. Economic Realities 


By HAIG BABIAN 


Executive Director, Institute of Economic Affairs, New York University 


INCE this is the last article in this 

year's “Americans at Work” series, 
1 think it would be useful to review 
the two main approaches to economic 
thinking presented in this series. 

Che first of these approaches can be 
classified under the general heading of 
distinguishing realities from illusions. 
You are probably familiar with the old 
jingle that says: “As you amble on 
through life, make this forever your 
goal: keep your eye upon the dough- 
nut, and not upon the hole.” This 
moral has a direct application to the 
kind of thinking about economics that 
we need more of these days. 

For example, economic statistics can 
be very misleading unless you are con- 
stantly on your guard as to their true 
meaning 

Gross National Product figures, par- 
ticularly, are thrown about in the daily 
press with only tare concern for accu- 
racy. The GNP is commonly stated as 
having increased 4.6 times since 1929, 
from $105,000,000,000 to $485,000,000- 
000 in 1959. Yet, if we take into account 
the fact that the dollar is worth less 
today than it was in 1929, the real 
GNP increase since 1929 comes to 
about 2.6 times. If we look at GNP 
on a per capita basis, we find that the 


increase is only 1.8 times. 


So, I repeat, make certain that the 
statistics you use have real economic 
relevance to the problem at hand, not 
mere mathematical convenience. A true 
measurement of GNP must take into 
account the real dollar value of the 
production performance and the num- 
ber of people that are supposed to be 
served. 

Also keep in mind that what is pro- 
duced is as important as how much. 
We have the capacity today to produce 
a lot more steel, autos, farm goods, and 
manholes than we can use. The GNP 
might be increased substantially by 
overproducing all these goods. But 
what good would that do? 

Conversely, the fact that we need 
more and better schools, libraries, hos- 
pitals, theatres, and concert halls is as 
important a consideration in measuring 
the real meaning of the GNP as the 
goods that are actually turned out by 
the economy. 

Another pitfall in statistics is this 
business of talking about “averages.” 
Very often we read such statements as 
“The average family has one car, at 
least one radio. . . .” 

In the first place, there is really no 
such thing as an average family—be- 
cause each family has its own distinct 
wants and needs. Some city dwellers 


have no need for a car, but they insist 
on going out to eat frequently. Some 
families hate TV and have a radio in 
every room. The word “average” is 
merely a statistical tool, and a poor one 
at that for defining what American 
families are like. 

How often have you heard it said 
that the average family income in the 
U.S.A. is around $6,500? Mathemati- 
cally speaking, that figure may be an 
“average.” In economic terms, however, 
it is full of inaccuracy as an average. 
The actual fact is: there are as many 
families earning $5,000 a year or less 
as there are families earning $5,000 or 
more. The average is higher only be- 
cause the larger incomes of some 
families pull up the income perform- 
ance of the entire economy! 


ee another way you can be 
fooled in economics is to confuse what 
can be with what ought to be. This is 
another form of keeping your eye upon 
the hole instead of the doughnut. 

For example, because this is an elec- 
tion year we may hear some strange 
promises made at unguarded moments 
by overzealous candidates for national 
office. The usual technique is to play 
upon the feelings of people who would 
rather see things as they ought to be 
than as they can be. It is not too 
far-fetched to hear one candidate prom- 
ise higher prices for farm commodi- 





ties before an audience of farmers— 
and lower food prices before an audi- 
ence of industrial workers Another 
candidate may promise greater Federal 
aid to education in one place, and 
lower Federal taxes in another. Still an- 
other may promise increased social se- 
curity payments before a group of 
retired citizens, and then turn around 
and promise to work for less govern- 
ment intérference in the economy be- 
fore an audience of businessmen. 

I am not suggesting that any of our 
current candidates for high office have 
been as inconsistent as all this—at least 
not so far. But such incongruous cam- 
paign promises have been made in the 
past. Of course, they could not all be 
fulfilled. But some people took the 
promises seriously because they heard 
only what they wanted to hear, and 
saw only the benefit without the catch. 

In this connection, keep in mind 
that in economics there is a price tag 
on everything. Nothing is really free of 
charge. Why? Because nothing can be 
produced and handed on without cost 
to someone in time, effort, or money. 

Considerations of what ought to be 
must be accompanied with some con- 
cern for what can be, This does not 
mean that we should not think about 
bettering ourselves just because the 
things we want are currently out of 
reach. It does mean that when we 
think about what we want from the 
economy, we must also consider what 
we have to accomplish to get what we 
want—and what it’s going to cost. 

This is really the great problem in 
economics: how to apply limited re- 
sources to the fulfillment of unlimited 
wants of man. Our resources are limited 
because they are never enough to give 
us all that we want. Our wants are un- 
limited because as soon as we get what 
we want, the standards we aspire to 
go up—and we want more, or something 
different. This may be perverse of man, 
but it also gives him the will to progress. 

Thus in economics we are constantly 
wanting more than we have, and the 
main job is to use what we do have as 
effectively as possible to make a bigger 
doughnut for ourselves. Merely to think 
about betterment, without thinking 
about the “how” it’s going to be paid 
for, is to keep the eye only on the 
doughnut’s hole. That kind of an in- 
crease never filled anyone’s stomach 
satisfactorily, 


‘bien brings us to the second approach 
to straight economic thinking that I 
have tried to stress in this series. I have 
talked about economic growth again 
and again, and some of you might have 
come to the conclusion that I believe 
growth can solve all of our economic 
problems. The truth is, I do believe that 
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CASE STUDIES IN ECONOMICS 


growth can solve the majority of them. 

Consider this line of reasoning and 
see if you agree with my conclusion. 
There is little argument among econo- 
mists that, on the whole, the U.S. has 
an “open” society. By this I mean that 
our ideals and practices leave. little 
room for the privileges of a few to be- 
come too rigidly entrenched. It is pos- 
sible, though not always easy, to move 
from the lowest economic station in life 
to the highest. No law keeps a man 
from going as far as his brains, hard 
work, and good luck can take him. 

Moreover, our economy is geared to 
a system of mass production, mass dis- 
tribution, and mass consumption. Very 
few businesses cater to the exclusive 
trade of the richest people. The over- 
whelming part of our national income 
is generated by and for the vast ma- 
jority of citizens who consider them- 
selves only a littie better or perhaps 
only a little worse off than their neigh- 
bors. This being the case, our economic 
system (as well as our political system), 
for all its imperfections, is likely soon- 
er or later to reflect the will of the 
vast majority. We either swim together, 
or we sink together. We have that kind 
of a system. 


‘Tn next step in this line of reason- 
ing involves the economic goals we 
want to achieve, Given the proposition 
that castes of special privilege are prac- 
tically non-existent and that prosperity 
is possible only when most of us par- 
ticipate in it, we must conclude that 
any betterment in the general economy 
will filter through the entire social fabric 
and not be sopped up by orly an eco- 
nomic “elite.” 

When national income goes up, the 
probability is that the personal incomes 
of most people will go up, too. More 
important, the personal incomes of most 
people will not fail to go up because 
a few took all the gains. This is not 
possible in our type of, economy where 
it is important to keep personal con- 
sumption expenditures high in order to 
keep business healthy and busy. You 
can’t expect people to buy if they don’t 
get the money to buy with. Aad if they 
do get the money to buy, that means 
most of the income is going to most of 
the people: 

You have no doubt noted by now 
that there is something of a circle in 
this type of reasoning, Either the eco- 
nomic circle that embraces the ma- 
jority gets bigger, or it gets smaller. 
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There are no bulges in any, part of the 
circle big enough to help increase the 
whole. In other words, we can’t get big 
sums of additional money from the 
“rich” to help the rest of us in any 
appreciable way. 

For example, in 1957, 2,420,000 
American families, representing the top 
4.5 per cent of income earners, received 
$63,400,000,000 in personal income. 
If every cent of this income were dis- 
tributed equally among the remaining 
51,000,000 families, each family would 
get something like an additional $1,250. 
That sounds like a lot of money, and 
it would mean a great deal to the 13,- 
000,000 families who were earning less 
than $3,000 a year each, 

But even if such a redistribution 
were possible, what kind of price would 
we pay for such a stunt? Aside from 
making the 2,420,000 richest families 
destitute, we would literally be penaliz- 
ing every family with an income of 
$15,000 or more (part of the top 4.5 
per cent) for their industry, intelli- 
gence, and genuine contribution to the 
economy. The fact is, the economy 
would be badly crippled by destroying 
this group of high income earners. It 
would be a case of cutting off our noses 
to spite our faces. 


| HAVE made this. point before, but it 
bears making again. Economic progress 
in a country like ours cannot be sub- 
stantial if all our efforts are concen- 
trated on so-called “equalization of in- 
come” plans. Our progressive income 
taxes, while they have loopholes in them 
that give certain business groups an 
advantage that straight wage and sal- 
ary earners cannot enjoy, are, neverthe- 
less, effective in the process of income 
redistribution. Those who earn more 
pay higher rates of taxes than those 
who earn less. This has a tendency to- 
ward making the scales less uneven. 

But the real road to progress is to 
increase the size of the economic circle 
in which the vast majority of our people 
operate. Such an increase in a country | 
with our political, economic, and social 
systems would benefit everyone, and 
destroy no one. 

Economic growth would bring us 
closer to what ought to be because we 
would be using the tools that can “be 
and are. This is keeping the eye on the 
doughnut and not on the hole. 

Thus what we want is a real meas- 
urement of economic values, a realistic 
appraisal of the costs involved, and 
substantial economic growth. My fond- 
est wish for you all is that you will start 
with these economic notions, build on 
them, and make for your generation 
the soundest and most satisfying eco- 
nomic community this nation has ever 
produced. 





Problem: 


To give our nation as much time as possible 
to prepare for a nuclear attack by long-range 
missiles, we must have a dependable system 
for detecting missiles directed at the North 
American continent almost as soon as they 
are launched. This means finding a way to 
generate a “watchdog” electronic curtain 
over remote and desolate Arctic regions, 
using the most advanced radar developments. 


CHALLENGE: To detect 


Solution: 


General Electric scientists and engineers de- 
signed and are installing the Free World’s 
largest: long-range radar station at Thule, 
Greenland. It is part of the Air Force’s Bal- 
listic Missile Early Warning System, or 
BMEWS. Mammoth antenna reflectors, each 
larger than a football field on edge, are built 
to withstand Arctic gales of 185: miles an 
hour. At the heart of the system, a trans- 





missiles heading for the U.S. 


How this 
challenge 
was met 


Tackling a challenge like the gi- 
gantic BMEWS project takes 
courage, imagination and more: 


it takes resources — com- 
panies with research and devel- 
opment laboratories and the 
facilities to produce new equip- 
ment with the utmost speed. 


it takes people — highly 
trained minds which are the 
most important ingredients of 
progress. At General Electric, 
more than 500 engineers, sci- 
entists and technicians are 
working on the BMEWS proj- 
ect. These men and women took 
advantage of educational op- 
portunities such as those you 
still have before you. 


It takes planning. Getting 
14,000 tons of material to a 
region that is icebound nine 
months a year takes planning 
and coordination — if the job is 
to be finished on time. 


It takes teamwork. Some 450 
companies, big and small, are 
helping supply General Electric 
with materials and equipment 
for its part as a subcontractor to 
RCA in the BMEWS project. 


The challenge to you. Your 
education can equip you to take 
an important place beside the 
mitter-receiver unit will send out radar pulses men and women who are ex- 
j i . ploring new horizons, solving 
equal to the power of 100 big radio stations the toughest problems in scien- 
and pick up echoes so faint they couldn’t be tific history. The opportunity is 
receivéd with even the best conventional yours—starting right now! 
radio receiver. ‘The whole sending-receiving 
cycle will take place many times a second. It 
will enable BMEWS to spot enemy missiles Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
several thousand miles away — early enough 


to permit the U. S. to take defensive action. G é N F R A | (46) F [ c C T R | C 





The Wuppertal monorail linking the West 
German cities of Elberfeld and Barmen. 


HORIZONS OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


RAILPLANE 
60 the A iroort 


HAT do the cities of Wuppertal 
(West Germany), Tokyo (Japan), 
and Houston (Texas) have in common? 
And what do they, as a group, have in 
common with Dayton, Ohio, Los An- 
geles, California, and New York City? 
Well, you might be able to guess be- 
cause of the illustration above. The first 
three cities have monorails, those of 
Tokyo and of Houston being experi- 
mental, while the one of Wuppertal 
has been operational since March 1901. 
As for Dayton, Los Angeles, and New 
York—planning commissions have at 
least talked about monorails as a future 
means of transportation. 
However, the monorail being talked 
about for Dayton and the monorail 
planned in detail for Los Angeles (more 


By WILLY LEY 


precisely the San Fernando Valley) have 
somewhat different purposes. This has 
led to some confusion among the public. 
To make it somewhat worse, the 
word “monorail” itself has more than 
one meaning. Translated, it means “one” 
or “single” rail, and occasionally inven- 
tors have demonstrated railroad schemes 
where the wheels were arranged in a 
straight line like bicycle wheels. This, 
too, would be a “monorail,” but the 
ones under discussion here are mono- 
rails which do not run on a single rail 
but are suspended from a single rail. 
The first of them, the Schwebebahn 
(to give it its native name) of Wupper- 
tal was conceived in 1898-99 by an 
engineer from Cologne, Eugen Langen. 
What is now called Wuppertal was 


Leading authority on rocket research and space travel, 
science and engineering consultant, and author of 


many books on natural history, science, and technology 


then known as the twin cities of Elber- 
feld and Barmen. These cities were 
just a few miles apart, and both of 
them were growing rapidly. This 
growth caused severe traffic problems. 
It was said, at the time, that everybody 
who lived in Barmen had a job in 
Elberfeld and vice versa. The street 
cars could not handle the traffic. A sub- 
way was under consideration, but it 
would have been very expensive to 
construct in the type of soil they have 
in that area. 

It was then that Mr. Langen came 
up with his plan to utilize the only bit 
of space left; namely, the air over the 
Wupper River which connected both 
cities. He designed cars hanging from 
two sets of two wheels (called bogies) 
and he suspended the rail from a 
structure supported by inverted steel 
V’s. With the exception of a short inter- 
ruption caused by bomb damage dur- 
ing World War II, the monorail has 
worked ever since, handling an average 
of 4,200 passengers per hour in each 
direction. 

The Wuppertal monorail is not very 
fast, partly because the river below 
twists and turns, partly cause the 
station stops are quite close together. 
It does precisely what a street car line 
would have done if there had been 
room for one on the ground. The safety 
record is perfect. It has never had an 
accident involving a passenger. (It did 
have one involving train personnel at . 
the turn-around point. 

This perfect safety record is easily 
understandable if you visualize the 
operation. Unless the supporting struc- 
ture itself fails, there is simply no 
possibility for an accident. Nobody and 
nothing can get in the way, no stray 
dog can sit on the rail, no driver can 
stall his automobile on it. Rainwater 
or snow has no place to accumulate, 
no rock of .any size could rest on the 
rail, and trees tall enough to fall across 
it during a storm can be removed 
beforehand. 

The method of-propulsion of all exist- 
ing monorails is electrical. In the case 
of the Wuppertal monorail, the front 
wheel in each bogie is the driving 
wheel, the hind wheel just trails. In 
the Tokyo monorail all bogie wheels 
are drive wheels. 


Te San Fernando Valley monorail 
project is also meant for mass transpor- 
tation, with stations rather closely 
spaced together. A careful cost estimate 
made for it several years ago indicated 
that the monorail line would cost only 





a little more than half of what a double 
track railroad following the same line 
would cost. The figures may be quite 
different now, but their relationship 
should still be the same. One thing 
that has to be kept in mind is that the 
monorail uses up very little space on 
the ground. Thére can still be auto- 
mobile and truck traffic below. 

But mass transportation at relatively 
low speeds—with stations spaced two 
miles or even less apart—is only one 
thing a monorail can do. It can also do 
the opposite: carry a comparatively 
small group of people over a fairly long 
distance with a very high speed. 

This is what the Dayton monorail 
may do, It may whiz airline passengers 
to the airport from the center of the 
city, a distance of about 12 miles. 

If a monorail is to be used for such 
a purpose, with station stops spaced 
at least ten miles apart, it can develop 
very high speeds in perfect safety. But 
then the method of propulsion must be 
different—no longer driving wheels in 
the bogies, but airplane propellers in- 
stead, with the bogie wheels running 
freely. 

The first to build such a propeller- 
driven monorail car (and’ 750 feet of 
track to go with it) was the Scottish 
engineer George Bennie, in 1929. (The 
structure was pulled down during World 
War II because the steel was needed.) 
He announced that both his calcula- 
tions and his tests indicated that a 
speed of 200 miles per hour could be 
reached if the runs were long enough. 

At the time the accuracy of this 
figure was suspected, though now it 
sounds perfectly logical. But other 
critics of Bennie’s monorail pointed at 
what was then a difficulty: the propel- 
ler could push the car along its rail, 
but the braking still had to be done 
with the bogie wheels. That, more than 
anything else, would have limited the 
practical speed. 

Nowadays this argument does not 
hold true. Today such a monorail would 
be driven by reversible airplane propel- 
lers and stopped by the same propellers, 
with bogie wheel brakes used only for 
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emergency purposes, or for locking the 
car at a specific point when not in use. 


ewe is likely to be much need 
for such fast city-to-airport runs in the 
future. The airports of many cities are 
quite far away simply because the 
necéssary acreage could not be had any 
closer to the city. Further, the introduc- 
tion of jets has added a noise problem. 
For this reason alone, the rocket ports 
of the future will have to be even 
farther from the cities they serve. 
Hence a means of getting to and from 
the airport at a high speed and with- 
out traffic delays is urgently needed. 

A propeller-driven monorail is ideally 
suited for this purpose. It never en- 
counters any obstacles and it can run 
easily at a speed of two miles a minute. 
Since jet planes now have their luggage 
“pods,” the monucail—or “railplane” as 
the propeller-driven type has been 
dubbed—can be built to take aboard 
the planie’s luggage pods as a whole. 
This would save considerable time. 

Actually, the “railplane” would almost 
be an airplane fuselage, minus wings, 
landing gear, and tail assembly—but 
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with bogies instead. To get the passen- 
gers on the platform out of reach of the 
whirling propellers, these would be 
mounted high on struts. The longitudi- 
nal axis of the engines (and with it the 
propeller hub) would be not quite 
horizontal but point down a: bit. The 
fuselage does produce some lift, and this 
lift must not be permitted to raise the 
bogey wheels off their tracks, even 
though a top wheel could be installed 
as a safety measure. 


Eicwas living near an airport might 
feel that such a monorail would make 
about as much noise as a large passen- 
ger liner taking off. Fortunately, this 
is not so. The monorail would need 
only about one-tenth of the horsepower 
it would require if it did have wings 
and were supposed to take off. More- 
over, the engines could be muffled with 
devices that one would not want to 
carry in flight. 

As for the structure, it is bound to 
be cheaper than a railroad track almost 
anywhere. No grading is needed, and 
no expensive large fills if the ground 
should be swampy. The evenness of the 
track, with uneven ground below it, 
would be accomplished simply by ad- 
justing the length of the supports. 

There are some people who advocate 
high-speed propeller-driven monorails 
for transportation between cities instead 
of just for airport runs. It is perfectly 
possible that they might be right. 




















TODAY... you can do so many things with photography. 








Every moment is a big one—when you take pictures! Try Picture it in movies—and catch all the action! Your movies 


shooting a picture story of your next class trip, big game, or of sports can help the team—and the coach. And when there’s 
dance. Begin at the beginning, and catch all the excitement. a big game or meet, the movies you take will be so exciting 
The whole gang will enjoy your pictures, over and over again. you'll hardly believe that you made them! 





Your own photo album is a wonderful “‘ice breaker.”” To Get in on the act—with your camera. For example, if you 


make it especially interesting, shoot complete picture sequences. have some grease-monkey pals, they'll love to have pictures of 
Then group them and write captions, as picture-magazine editors “the car of the future.” Take your camera wherever the fun is— 
do, Try it for parties, holiday trips, class events. and be ready to snap a good picture when it happens! 


Photography is the 


Instantly ready 
for snapshots— 
Brownie Starflash Camera 





Keep the fun that 
“won't sit still” — 
Brownie Movie Cameras 








Indoors or out, millions of 
people use this rugged, 
sharp-eyed little camera for 
black-and-white snapshots, 
color snaps, and color slides. 
Flash holder is built into the 
camera, ready when you 
want flash. Compact and 
easy-to-tote, the Starflash is 
yours for only $9.95. 


Action-packed 8mm movies 
are more popular every day. 
And they’re as inexpensive 

as color snaps! Brownie 
Movie Camera, Turret //1.9, 
takes regular, telephoto, or 
wide-angle movies. $59.50, or 
as little as $6 down. With 
single f/1.9 lens, $34.50, or 

as little as $3.50 down. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 











TOMORROW... photography can do so many things for you 


Movies help you in selling, teaching, training. If you’re a Photography and TV are close cousins. Knowledge of one 
sales manager, you'll use them to demonstrate products. If helps you to know the other—and both are finding many new 
you’re a personnel director, you'll use them to train new uses. Here, a closed-circuit TV camera is set up to permit 
workers. Movies can play a part in almost any career. chemists to study high-pressure reactions at a safe distance. 
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Official U.S. Navy Photograph 
Planning to be a designer? Then pictures can help you take Will you explore the underwater world? Special cameras un- 


notes and keep records of completed jobs. Architects, decorators, lock the secrets of the sea for oceanographers, marine biologists, 
display specialists—designers in almost every field—constantly and archaeologists. Here, U. S. Navy divers operate a movie 
use cameras in their work. camera protected by a waterproof housing. 


fan with a future! 


Takes exciting color slides— 
35mm Kodak Pony Ii Camera 





Move up to the prestige of 35mm 
photography! The Pony II, priced just 
a step above a snapshot camera, has a 
fine Anastar f/3.9 lens, synchronized 
flash, no-thread loading, and other 
features you'll be proud of. 

$29.50, or as little as $3 down. 





(Prices are list, include Federal Tax, 
and are subject to change without notice) 


PICTURE IT NOW— 
See it again and again! 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW” AND “OZZIE AND HARRIET" 
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Three stars on our “Little Guys” All-American 
team (players under six feet, 


he 


weighing less 


than 200 pounds): 


Charley Maxwell (Detroit), 
Frank Malzone (Boston), Luis Aparicio (Chicago). 


Whee for the Wee Guys 


UNNY thing about “little guys” 

athletes under six feet. They may 
not stand much of a chance in pro 
football or basketball. Yet in the most 
demanding sport, of all—big league 
baseball—a good little man can hold 
his own with anyone. 

Who was the most valuable player 
in the American League last year? Yep, 
a 5-9, 163-pound ball of fire named 
Nellie Fox. Could you name a better 
second baseman? No. But you could 
name several others almost as good— 
and not much taller. 

The Dodgers’ ace, Charley Neal, 
stands 5-10 and weighs 160. The In- 
dians’ Johnny Temple hits over .300 
and fields like a flash, though scaling 
only 159 at 5-11. The Yankees’ answer 
to Temple, Bobby Richardson, stands 
just 5-9 and weighs 166. 

Shortstop is another position where 
the “little guy” can find a home. No 
fewer than 10 of the 16 regular big 
league shortstops measure under 6 feet. 
Perhaps the greatest of them all is the 
White Sox’s go-go-go boy, Luis Apa- 
ricio, who’s a mere 5-8 and 155 pounds, 

Good pitchers are supposed to come 
in big packages. But you can't prove it 
by the Pirates. Relief-ace Leroy Face 
measures no more than 5-8 and weighs 
a “hefty” 155. His mound mate, Harvey 
Haddix, is just an inch taller and five 
pounds heavier. But that didn’t prevent 
him from hurling 12 perfect innings 
against the Braves last year. 

Let’s round up a couple of all-star 
teams featuring stars under 6 feet tall 
and weighing less than 200 pounds. 

American League: Ist Base, Bob 
Boyd, Baltimore (5-10, 165); 2nd Base, 
Nellie Fox, Chicago (5-9, 163); Third 
Base, Frank Malzone, Boston (5-10, 
180); Shortstop, Luis Aparicio, Chi- 


cago (5-8, 155); Catcher, Yogi Berra, 
New York (5-8, 193); Pitcher, Billy 
Pierce, Chicago (5-11, 175); Outfield 
—Jackie Brandt, Baltimore (5-11, 170); 
Minnie Minoso, Chicago (5-11, 178); 
and Charley Maxwell, Detroit (5-10, 
185). 

National League: Ist Base, Rocky 
Nelson, Pittsburgh (5-11, 191); 2nd 
Base, Charley Neal, Los Angeles (5-10, 
i60); 3rd Base, Jimmy Davenport, San 
Francisco (5-11, 170); Shortstop, Roy 
McMillan, Cincinnati (5-11, 160); 
Catcher, Hobie Landrith, San Francisco 
(5-8, 175); Pitcher, ‘Harvey Haddix, 
Pittsburgh (5-9, 160); Outfield—Vada 
Pinson, Cincinnati (5-11, 170); Willie 
Mays, San Francisco (5-10%, 179); and 
Richie Ashburn, Chicago (5-11, 170). 

Pretty good teams—for little guys—eh? 


Hit Records 

® Baseball is loaded with more rec- 
ords than a disc jockey’s shelf. Laid 
end to end, they'd stretch farther than 
a Mickey Mantle homer. But most of 
them are pretty silly, like: “Most sin- 
gles by a left-handed second baseman’; 
“most four-hit games by a right-handed 
pitcher”; “most pinch hits by a rookie 
with pink eyes and a wart on his nose”; 
etc. 

My idea of some real records—that 
stand the best chance of lasting forever 
—follows: 

1. Grover Alexander pitching 16 
shut-outs in one season (1916), 

2. John D. Chesbro pitching 41 vic- 
tories in 1904. 

3. Sam Leslie pinch-hitting safely 22 
times in 1932. 

4. Johnny Vander Meer pitching two 
no-hit no-run games in a row (1938). 

5. Christy! Mathewson pitching three 
shut-outs in a World Series (1905). 


6. Joe Di Maggio hitting safely in 
56 straight games (1941). 

7, Max Surkont striking out eight 
men in a row (1953). 

8. Nellie Fox going through 98 
games without striking out (1958). 

9. The Yankees scoring in 308 straight 
games (August 2, 1931 to August 3, 
1933). 

10. The Giants winning 26 games 
in a row (1916). 

11. Ty Cobb’s lifetime batting aver- 
age of .367 for 24 years. 

12. Lou Gehrig playing 2,130 games 
in a row (June 1, 1925 to May 2, 
1939). 

13. Joe MecGinnity pitching — and 
winning—three double-headers in one 
month (1903). 

14. Rube Marquard 
straight victories (1912). 

15. Ty Cobb and Rogers Hornsby 
batting over .400 three times. 

16. Babe Ruth clouting more than 
50 homers in a season four times. 

17. Christy Mathewson winning 20 
or more games in 13 seasons. 

18. Ty Cobb stealing 96 bases in 
one season (1915). 

19. Walter Johnson pitching 56 
scoreless innings in a row (1913). 

20. Ty Cobb winning the American 
League batting title nine years in a row 
(1907-1915). 


pitching 19 


® Here's an oddity: Only three cur- 
rent ball players have been able to 
make the big time direct from school— 
without playing in the minor leagues. 
They are Johnny Antonelli, Mike Mc- 
Cormick, and Billy O'Dell. : 
What’s so odd about that? Just this: 
All are left-handed pitchers, all ' are 
“bonus babies,” and all are Giants! 
—HermMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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WITH ‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC YOU CAN 
USE ALL THE WATER YOU WANT! 
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ocr) don’t use alcohol tonics...ask your barber...he’ll tell you that 
Loave Dendrett alcohol itself evaporates, doesn’t help keep your hair in place. 


don’t use sticky hair creams... they evaporate too...and leave 
a gummy residue on the hair and scalp. 

DO use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic -- it keeps hair neater longer 
because it won’t evaporate. With ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic your 
hair looks great, feels better, and; stays that way longer! 


Th the bottle and on your hai; the difference is clearly there! 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


IM couldn't keep his admiring 

eyes from Mary as the couple said 
goodnight to her parents and walked 
toward the car. How lucky he was 
to have her for his Senior Prom date! 
It was the same Mary who'd looked 
so cute in the skirt and sweater this 
afternoon, but this Mary was differ- 
ent. In her evening dress, she looked 
just, just—“Gee, Mary, you look beau- 


tiful,” Jim said aloud, and Mary. 


smiled happily. Jim looked so hand- 
some in his dinner jacket and he'd 
been so nice to her parents. “What 
a wonderful evening it’s going to be,” 
she thought, “and what a perfect 
Senior Prom!” 

Will your Senior Prom begin—and 
end—with this feeling of anticipation 
and excitement? Will it be an eve- 
ning to remember always? With a 
little planning ahead, it can be just 
that—a night to remember, a night 
filled with music and friends and 
laughter. And knowing that you've 
planned carefully in advance for the 
evening's fun, you'll have only one 
thing left to do—and that’s to enjoy 
yourself! 


Q. I've been dating a boy quite 
steadily who lives in another town. 
Would it be proper for me to invite him 
to our prom? 


A. Unless your prom is limited to 
students in your own school, then by 
all means ask Don. The Senior Prom is 
something to be shared with someone 
special, and since Don can’t ask you to 
your own prom, don’t be hesitant about 
asking him. 

Be sure, however, that you do it 
graciously and with adequate explana- 
tion of what's involved. Regardless of 
how much Don likes you and likes be- 
ing with you, he’s not going to be very 
enthusiastic about a vague invitation to 
“my prom.” Tell him the time, date, 
what you'll be doing before and after 
the dance, what the appropriate dress 
will be, possibilities of where he might 
stay if an oVernight trip is necessary. He 
has to know all of this before he can 
give you an unqualified yes, simply be- 


cause he wont want to embarrass you 
or himself by turning up in the wrong 
clothes or without enough money or at 
the wrong time. 

He will probably be agreeable to any 
plans which you and your friends make 
for the evening, but include him in 
some of the preliminary planning and 
you'll be making him feel more like a 
member of the group and less like an 
outsider. 


Q. Ten of us would like to do some- 
thing together after the prom. Is it nec- 
essary to know in advance exactly what 
we're going to do? Our parents seem to 
think it is, but we'd like to wait and see 
what develops during the dance. 


A. The last notes of the orchestra 
may have died away, but not your ex- 
citement or enthusiasm. You want to 
go on and on, whirling gaily through 
the night with carefree abandon. No 
longer do clocks and time, exist, no 
longer do you feel like the same person 
who always had to be in by midnight— 
you feel like laughing and dancing for- 
ever! 

You want this excitment to continue 
—so plan now and it will! Plan now and 
you'll avoid the needless worry of what 
you'll do next, whether or not your par- 
ents will approve, how late you dare 
stay out. Discuss tentative plans with 
your parents and friends and once your 
course for the evening has been charted, 
you can sail along with no worries; 
you'll know and your parents will know 
what you'll be doing, whom you'll be 
with, and what time you expect to 
return. 

What you and your friends do will 
depend on what facilities you have 
available and what all of you like to do. 
You might like to continue the party at 
someone's house, with plenty of records 
and food. And later, you might move 
the party to someone else’s house for 
an early morning breakfast. 

Or maybe you're a picnic crowd and 
eager to gather around a fire and cook 
your own steaks and hamburgers. Or 
perhaps you want to stay dressed in 
your formal clothes and go somewhere 
that is too expensive for an average 
date, but just perfect for this spegial 
night. 


Ben Roth Agency 
“With me it’s just the opposite. 
I've got permission to go to the 
Prom, but no one’s asked me.” 


Regardless of how and where you 
spend the hours after the prom, one 
question usually arises, and that is the 
question of chaperones. Parents and 
young people often do not see eye-to- 
eye on this question, so it’s something 
that should be discussed early in the 
planning for the evening. 

Everyone likes to feel as independent 
and free from restrictions as possible. 
Sometimes, however, this is neither 
wise, practical, nor in good taste. And 
that’s another goud reason why it’s 
smart to make your plans ahead—so 
that you can decide if chaperones are 
necessary and desirable for what you 
are planning. If your group wants to 
go on a midnight picnic, why not ask 
your older brother and his wife to go 
along? They know and like all of the 
gang, they'd be fun to have with you, 
and yes—if something unexpected hap- 
pens, you might be very glad to have 
them there. 


Q. Is it necessary to go through the 
receiving line at a dance? 


A. Yes, definitely. Even if thoughts 
of going through that line make you 
forget your date’s name and doubtful 
of your own, it’s got to be done. So 
take Kathy by the hand, oops—Sandy 
by the hand, and be off. Once started, 
it’s really very easy. Various people will 
be found in a receiving line, from 
chaperones and school officials to class 
officers. You may know many of these 
people casually, but they probably 
aren't any better at names than you, so 
be sure to clearly introduce both your- 
self and your date. Then simply smile 
and shake hands politely and move on 
down the line. There will be no time 
to get involved in long conversations, 
so even if your favorite math teacher 
turns up in the line, don’t monopolize 
his attention and hold up those in the 
line behind you. You are simply paying 
your respects and acknowledging the 
fact that you think it’s a nice dance 
and you appreciate having the oppor- 
tunity of being there. 





Reapportionment 
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fornia (probably seven additional seats) 
and Florida (probably four). Probable 
big losers include New York and Penn- 
, Sylvania (probably three seats each) 
and Arkansas (probably two seats).. 

The startling increase for California 
results from the tremendous numbers 
of people who moved there during and 
after World War II. The “magnet” was 
the state’s booming airplane factories. 
Today, many of those same factories 
are turning out long-range rockets. Flor- 
ida has gained because so many per- 
sons seek its sunshine after retirement. 

The most significant effect of the new 
apportionment will be to increase the 
strength of the West in Congress, at 
the expense of some Middle Atlantic 
and Southern states. In future sessions 
of Congress, therefore, there may be 
added support for projects which the 
West generally favors. These include 
increased Federal spending for irriga- 
tion and flood control. 

In addition, the Western bloc of 
states will have more electoral votes in 
Presidential years. This is because each 
state gets as many Presidential electors 
as its total of Senators plus Representa- 
tives. The change in Presidential elec- 
tors, however, will not take effect until 


ask 


Q. Any cure for disturbed hair? Mine acts like a “couch case” every 
final exam time—and looks simply awful! R. F., New York City. 


‘e: A. For good looks, hair needs health! 
(Ever hear of an ailing beauty—except 
Camille?) When you're a bundle of 
nerves from “‘cramming,” social-whirl- 
ing—scalp nerves tense up, too; block 
circulation, Even the oil glands get into 
the act. And overact. No wonder your 
hair develops weird ways: fights comb- 
ing, hangs limp, “won't dance”! The 
cure? Unwind! Get regular sleep. De- 
jitter your locks with soothing massage, 
continuous brushwork. These do-gooders 

help loosen a tight scalp . . . rout surplus oil . . . stir up circulation. Your 

hair’s headed for Healthville (and that’s where beauty’s born!) 





Q. I usually wear a casual style but I'd like something 
zowier for my graduation photo. Maybe like the enclosed 
clipping . .. ? L. S., Abilene, Kansas 


1964. 


A STATE which gains seats in the 

House of Representatives, does not nec- 

essarily have to reapportion itself ld 

_up new Congressional districts). It can 
have its extra Congressman or Congress- 

men elected “at large”—that is, by the 

entire state. 
When a state loses seats, however, 


A. Your sample femme fatale coif is a smasher . . . but 
is it you? Photo posing is never the time to try the new 
and startling. Especially never for the sweet girl 
graduate. Besides, who can balance a mortar board on 
a “tower top” do? Look your own natural self—with 
your usual, casual style at its loveliest. Avoid a stiff, 
just-set effect. No salon lily-gilding, please! Simply the 
glisten your hairbrush gives . . . om the permanent 
‘prop” you can give your hair, to keep that natural 
look picture-perfect. 


Q. I’m “all thumbs” with my hair! Do you think I 


the Permanent Apportionment Act of could give myself a permanent? M, Q., Nashville, Tennessee. 
1929 provides that it must divide itself 
into new Congressional districts. If this 
is not done before the next election, the 
state must elect all its Representatives— 
new and old—“at large.” 

No big state would ever want to do 
this. Reason? The party winning a 
majority of the state’s votes would win 
all the Congressmen. Because of that 
drawback to elections “at large,” almost 
all large states losing seats under the 
1960 census will reapportion themselves. 

Reapportionment in a state gener- 
ally triggers a major political battle. 
The reason is that in designing new 
districts each party seeks an advantage. 
The party that controls the state legis- 
lature at this time can sometimes shape 
the reapportionment to its advantage 
in several ways. Here are examples of 
two methods: 
> Suppose a state is divided roughly 
into one mainly Republican and one 

(Continued on page 38) 


A. Why not? Today’s home permanents are 
faster, easier than ever. Toni, for instance, has a 
double-rich neutralizer—already mixed. So, you 
don’t have to be a living lab, or drench your 
pretty head. Instead, you neutralize with creamy 
drops. No powder mixing, no mess. Write Carol 
Douglas for some smart new hairdos with easy 
blocking, setting instructions. If you’d like a 
helping hand with the back curls—have a Toni 
party. Fastest, most-fun way to get glamour! 


Q. How can I give my short hair a mg ae for special grad parties? It 
won't grow fast enough! H. J., Madison, Wisconsin. 


A. You can be a quick-change artist—like this: “Puff up” your short 
locks, by back-combing the underneath strands toward the scalp; then 
carefully smooth the top hair over them. Body always lends a “more hair” 
look. And with the famous Hidden Body wave you can have that full, 
smooth style whenever you want it—and quick-change to short fluffy 
curls any time. Best of all, your set will hold! 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your — to Carol 
Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 34, Illinois. 
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mainly Democratic area. Suppose also 
that the Republicans hold power in the 
state government. In drawing up new 
Congressional districts, they can make 
the districts in the Democratic area of 
the state larger or more populous— 
allowing, say, 400,000 persons to a 
Representative in that area, and only 
300,000 persons to a Representative in 
Republican territory. This makes it 
easier to elect a Republican—and harder 
to elect a Democrat. 

> Suppose a state is overwhelmingly 
Republican. There are some Democrats 
in each Congressional district, but they 
are in a minority. But suppose the Dem- 


ocrats finally gain control of the state 
government at reapportionment time. 
They can redraw the districts so that 
one of them takes in most Democratic 
areas. In future elections, they can 
count on electing at least one Democrat 
from that new district—something they 
could never do in the old districts. 


Dawe districts unfairly for po- 
litical reasons is called “gerrymander- 
ing.” The word comes from the name 
of Elbridge Gerry, once Vice-President 
of the U. S. and governor of Massa- 
chusetts. While Gerry was governor in 
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cent skin than any “cosmetic” beauty care. Not just a cleanser— 
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1812, his political party did its best to 
draw districts for the State Senate so 
as to hurt the opposition party. 

One new district, in particular, had 
an odd shape. Gilbert Stuart, painter of 
a famous George Washington portrait, 
saw a map of the district one day. He 
drew in a head, fangs, claws, and said: 
“That will do for a salamander.” Re- 
torted a friend: “Better say a Gerry- 
mander!” 

Today gerrymanders are more the 
rule than the exception. Michigan has 
one district containing fewer than 180,- 
000 persons—by the 1950 census—while 
another district has 525,000 persons. 
Colorado has one district of 415,000 
persons, another with less than 175,- 
000. South Dakota has one district con- 
taining less than 160,000 persons—while 
its other district has nearly 500,000. 

Gerrymandering often heavily favors 
farm areas over cities. This is. the 
reason: In 1900 two out of three Ameri- 
cans lived on farms or in rural areas. 
Today two out of three people live in 
cities. But legislators from rural districts 
have hung on to their seats—and votes. 
They refuse to give up these seats. 

On the state level, gerrymandering 
is a major problem. The state of Ver- 
mont is a case in point. 

Under a law passed in 1793, each 
town in Vermont is entitled to one seat 
in the lower house of the state legis- 
lature. Thus the 33,000 persons in the 
city of Burlington have one seat in the 
lower house—and so do the 49 persons 
who live in the town of Victory. This 
means that one rural vote in Victory is 
equal to 670 urban votes in Burlington. 
With such a law on the books, some 
observers point out, it is obvious why 
the farmers run Vermont. 

Legislators from rural areas insist that 
such laws are just.: They say that cities 
and towns—no matter how small—should 
have an equal voice in at least one house 
of the state legislature. As a precedent, 
they paint to the U. S. Constitution, 
which gives each state two Senators. 
Thus Alaska (population 167,000) has 
as many U. S. Senators as New York 
(population 16,000,000). 

Other people disagree. In Kansas, 
they point out, farmers—who make up 
only one third of the state’s population— 
can control a majority of the state sena- 
tors. The same trick can be turned by 
16 per cent of the population in Mary- 
land and 14 per cent in Rhode Island. 

This situation leads to a constant 
battle between large cities and rural re- 
gions in the same state. The cities, with 
their vast population and their higher 
standard of living, pay most of the state’s 
taxes. Yet the state legislature, controlled 
by the farmers, often hesitates to vote 
tax money which the cities argue they 
need, 

In desperation some cities have turned 





to the Federal Government for help in 
combating slums, juvenile delinquency, 
water pollution, and so on. The U. S. 
Commission of Intergovernment Func- 
tions, set up by President Eisenhower 
in 1953, has warned: “If the states do 
not give the cities their rightful alloca- 
tion of seats in the legislatures, the ten- 
dency will be toward direct Federal- 
municipal dealings.” 


Wisar can be done to stop gerry- 
mandering? Congress itself has the 
power to end the practice in Congres- 
sional districts. Several times in the past 
there were laws on the Federal statute 
books requiring that the states have fair 
Congressional districts. But ®Congress 
never enforced these laws, so the states 
simply ignored them. 

Until recently, the U. S. Supreme 
Court and the state courts usually de- 
clined to “hear” court cases involving 
gerrymandering. In 1958, however, a 
Federal District Court in Minnesota 
held that it had jurisdiction to hear such 
a case. But it gave the state legislature 
another chance to reapportion more 
fairly. This the state legislature did in 
1959—the first time in more than 45 
years. 

Another way to force a state legisla- 
ture to reapportion fairly is by circu- 
lating petitions among the electorate. 
This process, called initiative, is legal in 
20 states. It has been wielded against 
gerrymandering in four states: Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Oregon, and Washington. 

Meanwhile, the House Judiciary 
Committee, chaired by Representative 
Emanuel Celler (Dem., N. Y.) recently 
held hearings on several gerrymander- 
ing cases. Mr. Celler has proposed a new 
law—with sharp teeth. It would: 
> Require a state to reapportion Con- 
gressional districts after every national 
census. 
> Make it a rule that no Congressional 
district vary by more than 15 per cent 
from the average population of all the 
state’s districts. 

» Authorize Coagress to bar Represent- 
atives from any state which breaks these 
rules. 

Few observers believe that the Celler 
bill has any chance of passage in the 
near future. For one thing, most Repre- 
sentatives and Senators from rural areas 
would fight it. Even if the bill should 
pass, the largest part of the gerryman- 
dering problem would remain to be 
dealt with on the state level. 

Thus the outlook is that some states 
may continue to have government minus 
the consent of the majority of those gov- 
erned. In the long run, only the protests 
of aroused citizens will force state leg- 
islatures to correct alleged abuses and 
make representative government truly 
representative. 
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AND REMINGTON IS 
TOPS IN PORTABLES! 


Here’s how a Remington® Portable can help you 


Everyone knows how much better 
writing work looks when it’s typed 
on a REMINGTON Portable. But most 
students without a REMINGTON 
don’t realize that there’s much more 
to it than that! This same precision 
...neatness and legibility go a long 
way in promoting clear, logical 
thinking. It’s just like giving a 
speech before the class—you think 
things out before you say them and 
therefore say them a lot better. 


Remington. Fland. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Free COLOR-KEY Touch 
Typing Course- with every 
REMINGTON Portable— 
gets you typing in less 
than two weeks. 


Before long you’ll find that quick, 
clear thinking comes effortlessly... 
flows right along with the swift, 
sure, featherlight action of your 
REMINGTON Portable. You’ll enjoy 
the modern styling... get a wonder- 
ful sense of accomplishment from 
the printwork your REMINGTON 
delivers. A visit to your dealer will 
show you that a REMINGTON Port- 
able can help you become a top 
student—try it today! 





The Congo 
(Continued from page 19) 


> Will the new nation be a loose fed- 
eration of the present six provinces 
(and thus controlled by the Bakongo), 
or a more centralized state (favored by 
parties of the eastern Congo)? 

> Can the provinces—all so different in 
people and resources—hold together? 
Already there is talk in copper-rich 
Katanga province of seceding from the 
new nation and joining neighboring 
Rhodesia. 

> Can peace be kept between feuding 
tribes? In Kasai province, fighting has 


broken out between two tribes, with 
full-scaled civil war threatened. 

> Will native leaders and technicians 
be able to maintain the industrial 
progress that has given the Congolesé 
the highest standard of living in sub- 
Sahara Africa? 

> What will happen to the 125,000 
whites, long accustomed to a privileged 
social and economic position? 

No one has yet come up with con- 
clusive answers to these questions. In 
the meantime, with joy, with haste, and 
with a certain amount of confusion, the 
Congo presses “full speed ahead” to- 
ward independence next month. 
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An Afternoon with 
Mr. Shakespeare 


VERY day for the next few weeks, 

some 1,500 high schoolers will be 
spending an afternoon with Mr. William 
Shakespeare, playwright. Judging from 
the reactions of those teen-agers who've 
already had the experience, the after- 
noon should be a big hit with the 
students. 

Credit for getting the high schoolers 
acquainted with the English-speaking 
world’s most eminent playwright goes 
to the staff and actors of the American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre at Strat- 
ford, Connecticut. 

The SMhkespeare Theatre was built 
six years ago on the banks of the Housa- 
tonic River in the small Connecticut 
town with the same name as Shake- 
speare’s “home town.”: The U. S. thea- 
tre’s goal: to bring professionally-acted 
Shakespearian plays to American sum- 
mer theatre-goers. 

Many persons scoffed at the idea. 
They said the public wouldn't go for 
“that heavy stuff” during the summer. 
But overflow audiences during the thea- 
tre’s first season soon proved the scoffers 
wrong. Each year the Stratford Shake- 
speare Festival became more popular— 
and tickets became harder to get. 


Read But Not Seen 


Festival directors were particularly 
impressed with the growing number of 
young people in the audience. Some of 
the students said they had read one or 
two Shakespearean plays in high school 
but had never seen one produced. 

In 1959, the directors wondered how 
more teen-agers could be given a chance 
to see how exciting a “live presentation” 
could be. They decided that the Festi- 
val Theatre actors and actresses would 
give three weeks of performances of 
Shakespeare’s famous tragedy Romeo 
and Juliet before the regular summer 
season began. 

The audiences during this three-week 
run were made up entirely of students 
and teachers from high schools in Con- 
necticut and nearby states. The project 
was voted an unqualified success by 
everyone. 

This year the overwhelming demand 
for tickets from high schools prompted 
the Festival Theatre directors to length- 
en the special student season to five 
weeks. They estimate that more than 
60,000 students will attend this year’s 
performances of The Winter's Tale be- 
fore May 28. 

In addition to the performance of 
The Winter's Tale, the student visits 
to Stratford will include a question and 
answer session with the actors and 
actresses. These sessions, report the 
actors, prove that among young: audi- 
ences Shakespeare is no “square.” 
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Album of the Week 


Kind of Blue (Columbia). This is a 
landmark recording, ‘bringing together 
some of the top artists in jazz today. 
Leading the group is the brilliant Miles 
Davis, a mature individualist on trum- 
pet. With Miles are Julian “Cannonball” 
Adderley (who, in his own way, is re- 
discovering the alto), John Coltrane on 
tenor, Bill Evans on piano (we must 
hear more of him), Paul Chambers on 
bass, and James Cobb, drums. (Wyn 
Kelly sits in for Bill Evans on one track.) 
The numbers are like Miles himself— 
offbeat, surprising, and pleasantly puz- 
zling: So What, Freddie Freeloader, 
Blue in Green, Flamenco Sketches, and 
All Blues. 


New Classical 


Handel/Concerti Grossi (Epic). An 
LP by “I Musici,” an incomparable 
chamber group of strings and harpsi- 
chord, is always a treat. This prograrn 
of three Concerti Grossi by Handel 
(No. 4 in A Minor, No. 9 in F, and No. 
10 in D Minor) carries the stamp of 
depth and precision playing that is now 
the hallmark of “I Musici.” The A Minor 
and D Minor, especially, are small tap- 
estries of sound that will delight you 
with each playing. Check this for your 
classical shelf. 

Franck/Symphony in D Minor (Col- 
umbia). The rich catalogue of Franck 
compositions is getting a second close 
look today. His mind was orderly with- 
out being dull, and the listener will 
find that although a Franck score is 
comparatively easy to grasp, it is not 
disappointingly simple. This is especial- 
ly true in this LP, as Leonard Bernstein 
and the New York Philharmonic bring 
out the major themes and minor sub- 
tleties of this fascinating—often vision- 
ary—work. 


New Folk 


David Hill (Kapp). Here’s a new 
voice for folk music fans: 23-year-old 
David Hill. He has a clean, straight 
style of singing, with none of the hokum 
that many other young folk singers 
seem to think is necessary. David does 
Two Brothers, South Coast, Deep Goes 
My Love, Spanish Is the Lovin’ Tongue, 
and Aura Lee, among others, to the ac- 
companiment of his guitar (which is 
also quite commendable). Incidentally, 
David Hill is also a professional song 
writer who has written tunes especially 
for Elvis and Andy Williams. 


New Popular 


East of the Sun (Kapp). On a recent 
CBS-TV Young People’s Concert, a 
young lady made a hit as kazoo soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic! She 
was Anita Darian, one of the new voices 
on the current pop and light classical 
scene. Anita has a well-trained, easy 
voice that is comfortable in such a 
range of “oriental” tunes as Gomen- 
nasai, We Kiss in a Shadow, Baubles, 
Bangles, and Beads, and Chinese Lulla- 
by. It’s a varied and quite pleasant pro- 
gram. Try to hear it—and listen for 
more by Anita Darian. 
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New Jazz 


Kings of Classic Jazz (Riverside). 
This is, quite frankly, a Who’s Who of 
jazz a generation ago. For example, 
here are things by Louis Armstrong and 
the fabulous Ma Rainey, Freddie Kep- 
pard and His Jazz Cardinals, Kid Ory, 
King Oliver (in Clarence Williams’ old 
group), the great Bix, Papa Jimmy 
Yancey, and still others. The numbers 
come from old masters and piano rolls, 
making this a collector's item in the 
true sense of the phrase. Two-beaters 
and jazz historians will want to grab 
this one right away. —Bos SLOAN 








Announcing — 
THE NEW REMINGTON 


Amazing structural-nylon 





and ordnance steel design 
gives new 22 autoloader 
unsurpassed accuracy 


Here’s a new rifle that puts you ahead of every other 22 
shooter in town. The same structural-nylon used in missiles 
and industrial machine parts has been used to create a beauti- 
ful, super-strong gun stock that weighs just four pounds. And 
because structural-nylon won’t warp, the same barrel-bed- 
ding principle used on the world’s most expensive target rifles 
is yours. The result is an autoloader that nails targets, tin 
cans and smail game with tremendous accuracy. The hand- 
some Nylon 66 comes with Mohawk Brown or Seneca Green 
stock, has perfect checkering, decorated grip cap, white inlays 
and spacers. Top-of-grip thumb safety. Magazine holds four- 
teen long rifle cartridges, plus one in chamber. 15 shots in all. 


See it at your dealer’s now! 


*52° 


*Price subject to change without notice. 


ADJUSTABLE REAR SIGHTS can be regulated to give pin- 
point accuracy under changing conditions of wind and 
range. For shooting at distances longer than the naked 
eye can sight accurately, the Nylon 66's receiver is 
grooved to take clamp-on or “tip-off” type telescope 
sights without drilling or tapping. 


Remington «yp 


, Conn. In Canada: Remingtom 





Arma of Canada Limited, 90 Gesen Bikeabeth Btvd. Toronto, Ont, 








Start shaving now 
with the new SUNBEAM 
ROLLMASTER SHAVER! 
Exclusive 11° angle 
scissor-like shaving 
action gives close shaves 
in absolute comfort — 
no nicks or cuts. 
Exclusive self-adjusting 
rollers automatically 
adjust up and down— 
with spring action 
—solve every shaving 
problem. 


REAT GIFT! 25 


FOR FATHER'S DAY! 
AND GRADUATION! 


Rollmaster 


ELEcTRiIC SHAVER 


OSUNBEAM CORPORATION ®SUNBEAM Sunbeam Corp., Chicago 50, lilinois 


™. STEREO... 


V-M/“App-A-TRAcK” ‘tape-o-matic’® 
4-TRACK STEREO-PLAY TAPE RECORDER— 
Perfect for college studies . . . Great for 
parties . . . Superb for serious stereo lis- 
tening. New “ADD-A-TRACK” feature 
lets you record, then record again while 
hearing first recording! Simple controls 
for quick, easy operation. Model 720 
COE AS only $225.00* 





V-M/PorRTABLE COMPONENT STEREO SYSTEM— 
Compact, light, easy-to-carry, this unit is just right 
for dancing fun or thrilling stereo listening. Your 
present hi-fi records will sound better than ever! 
Exclusive V-M “Stere-O-Matic’® Automatic 4- 
Speed Record Changer plays all records. Four pow- 
erful speakers. Model 307 only $129.95* 

*Slightly Higher West 


The Perfect Graduation Gifts! 
See—Hear These and Other Fine V-M Models At Your V-M Dealer’s Today / 


the Woice of Music 


V-M CORPORATION BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
WORLD FAMOUS FOR THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 





Wi Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Mi MASTERS OF THE CONGO 
JUNGLE (20th Century-Fox. Produced 
by Henri Storck. Directed by Heinz 
Sielmann and Henry Brandt.) 


Here is a first-rate African picture, 
one of the best, if not the best, I’ve ever 
seen. And I think you'll agree. This Bel- 
gian documentary, beautifully photo- 
graphed in CinemaScope and color in 
the Congo, and made by the Belgian In- 
ternational Scientific Foundation un- 
der the auspices of former King Leo- 
pold, is no ordinary travelogue with 
the usual jungle jokes. Instead, it 
is a scientific study made by zoologists, 
ethnologists, and other experts who 
spent two years shooting the film in the 
wilds. These shots include wonderful 
views of African native life, flora, and 
fauna. And these scenes range from 
lovely shots of volcanoes to amazing 
views of lions, eagles, hippos, anteaters, 
baboons, elephants, and other animals 
and birds. There are sequences on the 
exotic foliage and many episodes show- 
ing natives carrying on their daily ac- 
tivities, fishing, and doing ritual dances. 
Contributing greatly to the success of 
this film is the fine commentary written 
by Joe Wills and read by Orson Welles, 
who handles the descriptive narration, 
and by William Warfield, who speaks 
for the natives. This commentary is in- 
valuable, especially when the camera 
concentrates on lesser-known animals, 
as it does during the extraordinary close- 
up study of gorillas. This is the kind of 
film from which you come away richer 
and wiser. Don’t miss it. 

—Puiuie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


“Please Don’t Eat the Daisies (C); 
Kidnapped (D); A Dog of Flanders (D); 
When Comedy Was King (C); Conspiracy 
of Hearts (D); The Last Voyage (D); 
Swan Lake (Y). 


11-Sink the Bismarck! (D); Would-Be 
Gentleman (C); Toby Tyler (D); Coman- 
che Station (W); Circus Stars (Y); Man 
on a String (D). 


“Guns of the Timberland (D); Killers 
of Kilimanjaro (D); The Boy and the Pi- 
rates (C); The Gazebo. (C). 

Never So Few (D); Cash McCall (D); 


Bramble Bush (D); Goliath and the Bar- 
barians (D). 





New hard-cover books for summer 
reading... 


The Sun and the Birch, by Charlie 
May Simon. A sensitive, intelligent ac- 
count of the romance of Japanese 
Crown Prinee Akihito and his commoner 
pride. When Akihito married a com- 
moner he broke a 2600-year-old tradi- 
tion—but more than that, his marriage 
symbolized the great social changes 
that are taking place in modern-day 
Japan. Illustrated with photographs. 
(Dutton) $3.50. 


The Yankee Story, by Tom Meany. 
For all you baseball fans, here’s a book 
which explores the rise of a great club. 
The story begins in 1915 with Colonel 
Ruppert’s purchase of a sorry-looking 
Yankee team, progresses to the heyday 
of the great Babe Ruth, and soars 
through twenty-four pennant wins and 
eighteen world series victories. For au- 
thor Meany, it’s not facts, but men like 
Miller Huggins, the Babe, Lou Gehrig, 
and Casey Stengel that make the story. 
Illustrated. (Dutton) $3.95. 


This Random Sky, by James L. Sum- 
mers. For those of you who like your 


fiction to have a serious side, Mr. Sum- 
mers’ book will make fascinating read- 
ing. It tells the story of Ken Nyles who, 


as a young college graduate, decides 
to devote his life to space-science. In 
the course of his studies and experi- 
ments, Ken finds his work creating an 
ever-widening gulf between himself and 
his friends. There is absorbing drama 
in this struggle of a human intellect 
|to achieve individuality and growth— 
even at great cost. (Westminster) $2.95. 


Rebel in Petticoats, by Winifred E. 
Wise. When Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
was born into a well-to-do family in 
New York State in 1815, women had 
no more rights under the law than the 
slaves on the Southern plantations. Hav- 
ing heard, as a child, tales of the injus- 
tices done to women in her father’s law 
office, Mrs. Stanton devoted her life 
to securing a more equal position for 
her sex. She was one of the leaders 
of the great social revolution which 
gave women the independence they en- 
joy today. This book gives the reader 
insight into the character of this un- 
usual woman and follows her through 
her struggle for women’s rights and her 
life as wife of the anti-slavery orator, 
Henry B. Stanton. (Chilton) $2.95. 
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Sonnet, $100 


Smart as a Paris original, famous 
for accuracy, the Hamilton watch is 
styled to stand out, built to serve— 
in class, on campus—everywhere. 


Better jewelers are now featuring a 
wide variety of men’s and ladies’ ° 
Hamilton watches. Perhaps you'll get 
your Hamilton this Spring. Hamiiton 
Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
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+, the unmistakable look of leadership 


Floating Down the River 


By Jane Carlson, Maiden Rock (Wis.) H. S. 


* Starred words refer to well-known rivers 
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. Often called “Father of Waters.” 


and from. 


. Editor (abbr.). 
. Strauss wrote a waltz about “The 


Beautiful Blue ____ 


. Yes in Spanish. 

. Small point. 

. Exclamation. 

. Cow’s cry. 
9. Worn with a shirt. 

. Liberate. 

. Exclamation or sigh. 
4. Famous Italian river. 


5. Sick. 


3. “Boola Boola, 


Yale!” (foot- 
ball cheer). 


. New Mexico (abbr.). 

. Printer’s measure. 

. No one. 

. Albert (abbr.). 

. Effortless, 

. International Refugee Organiza- 


tion (abbr.). 


. Certain soft drinks are made with 


leaves. 


. Rivers flow into the 
2. Large (abbr.). 
. London is on the banks of the 


. Elevated Railroad (abbr.). 
. River found in famous National 


Park. 


Lawrence River. 


3. Often tastes well after the movies. 
. Popular dessert. 
. Old song “Just Remember the 


_____ River Valley.” 


. The ____. Grande. 
9. Bring about. 

. Altitude (abbr.). 
2. Used to join two pieces of wood. 
3. Employ. 

. In that or like manner. 

. Famous river in France. 

. This river flows through western 


i 
(sermany. 


. French (abbr.). 
22. Tree ~ with 


alternate _ stipulate 


leaves. 


. A drink. 

. Ma’s husband. 

. Longest river in Africa. 
. Organic (abbr.). 

. Opposite of yes. 

. Alabama (abbr.). 

. Young sheep. 

. Shakespeare wrote 


Like It. 


. Look. 

. Famous river in Korea. 

. Connecticut (abbr.). 

. Chief eastern tributary of the 


Mississippi. 
' 





Show of the Week: The return to action 
of Elvis Presley may be greeted by 
some with cheers and by others with 
sneers, but it is a fact of show business 
life which cannot be ignored. On The 
Frank Sinatra Show Thursday, May 12, 
over ABC, Elvis will make his first TV 
appearance since his discharge from 
the Army. The show will also feature 
some of Sinatra’s pals—Peter Lawford, 
Sammy Davis, Jr., and Joey Bishop— 
and Nancy Sinatra, Frank’s daughter. 


>» On Wednesday, May 11, The Perry 
Como Show, over NBC, will have as 
guests French singer Genevieve; Amer- 
ican singer Toni Arden, pianist Roger 
Williams, and comedian Johnny Carson. 
> The Donna Reed Show, this Thursday 
over ABC, takes a compassionate look 
at a tragic figure on the teen-age scene 
—the chronic wallflower. Mary Stone, 
the daughter on this lifelike program, 
is distressed to see her girl friend plant- 
ed on the sidelines. Tune in to see how 
the American wallflower grows, and 
what can be done about it. 


> This year marks the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the death of Mark Twain. Al- 
ready there’s been one Twain program, 
and this week there'll be another, with 
more scheduled for the weeks to come. 
On Friday NBC will offer “Roughing 
It,” which will concentrate mainly on 
the time the author spent in frontier 
Nevada during the gold rush days, and 
the book he wrote about his adventures. 
Melvyn Douglas will take the role of 
Mark Twain, as he did earlier this 
season on the Our American Heritage 
program about Ulysses S. Grant. 


> Another Friday offering will be the 
Desilu Playhouse’s drama, “City in 
Bondage,” on CBS: This is a true story 
about a New York police officer who in 
1912 was reputed to be the finest on 
the force, and the young district attor- 
ney who didn’t believe the legend. Barry 
Sullivan and Ed Begley star. 

> Another notable program scheduled 
for Friday (which is the 18th, but cer- 
tainly not unlucky as far as good TV 
programs are concerned) is NBC’s re- 
run- of a hit of last season, the Gene 
Kelly show. This repeat is unusual in 
that the program was first presented on 
a rival network, CBS. Poet Carl Sand- 
burg is among Kelly's guests on this 
fine show. 

>» NBC has two serious programs on 
the schedule for Saturday, May 14. As 


the diplomats gather for the East-West 
Summit meeting, a Journey to Under- 
standing program will attempt to pre- 
view those critical conversations. Be- 
sides the American viewpoint, opinions 
of other nations will be presented in 
live pick-ups from London, Paris, Bonn, 
and Moscow. 

NBC’s second thoughtful hour on 
Saturday is a World Wide 60 show 
called “Report from Outer Space.” 
This will provide a glimpse of the 
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lastest research into space travel, with 
emphasis on the part played by satel- 
lites. 
> On Sunday, May 15, The Twentieth 
Century repeats its program dealing 
with one of the most unusual stories 
of recent times, “Peron and Evita.” 
This CBS show deals with the careers 
of the former Argentine dictator, Juan 
Peron, and his actress wife, and their 
truth-is-stranger-than-fiction lives. 
—Dicx KLEINER 








closest friend ! 
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“Guess who asked me to the prom!” 


“All right—one guess. Who is the most popular boy 
in school? . . . And the cutest? .. . Jack, that’s who! 
And he asked me to the dance .. . I’m pinching myself 
to make sure I’m not dreaming!” 

Good news just can’t wait even a minute. So a girl 
naturally dashes for her phone to tell her best friend. 

A smart girl uses her phone in lots of ways. Like 
calling home to let the family know she’s going to be 
late. (Keeps a girl popular at home!) Or cheering up a 
sick friend. Or rounding up the gang for a “record- 
pretzel-pop” session. A girl’s phone is certainly her 


It's smart to use the phone— and fun, too 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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A GIFT YOU CAN 
REALLY 


1 légance 
0. ofan se nr 


For a lovelier you 

start now shaving with the 
EvLecaNnce Lapy SunBEaM, 
the electric shaver designed 
especially for you. Smooth 
surfaced “guardian rollers” 
pamper your skin, while the 
“queen sized” shaving head 
whisks off unwanted hair— 
quietly and easily. Perfect 
for fast, close, comfortable 






































Betrayed by a 


FICKLE 
DEODORANT ? 


Veto protects you all day—all night! 


Veto cream deodorant rubs in round-the-clock 
protection the way no other kind of deodorant can. 
Veto’s exclusive two-way formula means double 
protection— safely stops odor, checks perspiration. 
Use Veto every day—Veto Cream or Spray! 








Exact Accuracy 


A detective was trying to get a de- 
scription of a suspect. “Tell me,” he 
asked a witness, “does the man have a 
mustache?” 

“I don’t think so,” the witness said. 
“If he does, he keeps it shaved off.” 


Hugh Scott, Today 


Anyone Interested? 


Sign seen in a department store win- 
dow: “Wonderful bargains in shirts for 


men with sixteen and seventeen necks.” 
The Balance Sheet 


Mechanical Romance 


A Martian landed and while the 
tubes in his head glowed off and on in 
colored hues, he wandered into a res- 
taurant where there was a jukebox. He 
noticed a man slipping a coin in the 
jukebox, and was fascinated by the lights 
and colors of the mechanism. 

He ambled over to the jukebox, stared 
for a moment, and asked: “Now tell me, 
what is a nice girl like you doing in a 
joint like this?” 


Sunday Star 


And On and On 


A parched old desert prospector in 
his search for water happened upon. a 
dry stream bed. Desperately he stum- 
bled on and finally came to another, 
only to find it dry, too. 

“This,” he lamented, “is what I call 


going from one ex-stream to another.” 
Capper’s Weekly 


Wrong Side Up 


An alarmed motorist stopped hur- 
riedly when he saw a young man stand- 
ing beside an overturned small sports 
car. 

“Anybody hurt in the accident?” he 
inquired. 

“There was no accident,” the young 
man replied calmly. “I'm changing a 
tire.” 

School Activities 


Tactful 


The dowager accosted the photogra- 
pher. 

“What a horrible job you did on my 
photographs!” she exclaimed. “I remem- 
ber when you really had skill. Why, the 
last pictures you made of me were ex- 
quisite, beautiful... .” 

“Yes, madam,” the photographer re- 
plied, “but you have to consider that I 


was 15 years younger then.” 
Sunday Star 





Buy United States 
Savings Bonds 





SWEET, DELICIOUS 
ENERGY-BOOSTER- 
SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Parr 2 


SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


as 


i Ask Mom to get the SUN-MAID 6 Pack 
| —six pocket packages for between- 
meal snocks that are good for youl 


2 





WALLET 
PHOTO 


send ony grodueti 
phote, snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* 
walle. photos. Each 2'4x3'4 
inch phote is made en double- 
weight, silk finish, portroit 
paper. We pay postage 

and return original. Meney, 
back guarantee. 60 for 

$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOYOS 
Dept. 27 

Green Bay, Wis. 


-PERFORMA 


makes them 
FAMOUS 


FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEARBOOK ready 
soon at your deol- 





ers. Get your copy 
from him or send 10¢ 
direct to us (coin) 
‘ to cover mailing. 
Send also for your LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


MINIATURE BAT (16” long) 50c each ond 
your LOUISVILLE SLUGGER PEN-PENCIL SET 
50¢ per == 


set 
ew <a 
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HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 
Box 505, Dept. SM8-0 


| Please send me. Pen ond Pencil Sets @ SOc each 
| —__——_Miniature Bets @ 50c each ~ 
Famous Slugger Yeerbook @ 0c each 





Please print name end eddress 
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In Diplomatic Circles . . . 


The two English middleweights had 
been sparring tenderly for four rounds 
without striking a serious blow, and the 
crowd was becoming restive. 

While the boxers continued to circle 
cautiously, a voice rose above the gen- 
eral clamor. “What's the matter?” came 
the cry. “’Avin’ a summit talk?” 

Yorkshire Post 


Generosity 


For all his great wealth, the elder 
John D. Rockefeller was no soft touch 
for beggars and the like, as is illustrated 
by the following story told by an Ameri- 
man friend, . 

One day when Rockefeller was leav- 
ing his office a stranger stopped him 
and began spinning a hard-luck story. 
“Do you know, sir,” concluded the man, 
“T’ve walked over twenty miles from the 
country, just to see you. And practically 
everyone on the way has told me that 
you're the most generous man in New 
York.” 

Rockefeller considered the statement. 
|“Tell me,” he said, “will you be guing 
| back by the same route?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man. 
“Then will you do me a favor?” 
“Certainly, Mr. Rockefeller.” 


“Will you deny the rumors for me?” 
Puck, Tit-Bits, Londo 


Choice Example 


The young lawyer bored the jury 
with a lengthy harangue. He was fol- 
lowed by his opponent, a veteran of the 
courts, who, bowing graciously to the 
judge, said, “Your Honor, I will follow 
the example of my young friend who 
has just finished, and submit the case 


without argument.” 
Lowell Nussbaum, Indianapolis Star 


Fair Exchange 


Father: “Come on now, Joe, get out 
of bed. When Abe Lincoln was your 
age, do you know what he was doing?” 

Joe: “No, I don’t, Dad, but I know 
what he was doing when he was your 
age.” 

The Balance Sheet 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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TRIG.KEEPS A MAN SO 
ODOR-FREE A BLOODHOUND 
COULDN'T FIND HIM! 


&TRIG’s the new deodorant 
designed speciaily for men! 
4 TRIG checks odor up to 27 
hours, perspiration ail day! 
& TRIG protection bui'ds 
throughout the day. That’s 
staying power! 

& TRIG has a clean smell and 
@ neat ro.\-on app'icator. 


BY BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF 
BUFFERIN®, VITALIS®, |PANA® 





The inside story ot VALIANT 


The hottest new car in America—that’s Valiant, Chrysler Corporation’ s 





new economy car. Here’s how our top engineers and stylists brought it from the 
drawing board to the dealer’s showroom in only 16 months... 





A SPORTS CAR LOOK ALL ITS OWN. 
Valiant’s clean lean styling is 
completely new, yet has an un- 


SECRET PROJECT A-901, (so hush-hush ENGINEERED FROM THE INSIDE OUT, Valiant’s miptakele, clastic Eotepsas 
that only a handful of people rs unitized constriction gets rid of useless pareet bigdog be gr gee 


; say economy car that looks like an 
knew of its existence) was set up puts strength where it’s needed. expensive sports ‘job! 








to develop a new kind of car— Result: Valiant carries six ‘kg 15 he 


one that would economize on gas surrounds them with twice the torsional 
and size but not on comfort or strength, 40% more beam strength than 
pep. That car became Valiant. other construction. 


A LIFETIME OF DRIVING IN WEEKS. Day ad | ni 

nonstop pounding on some of the light 

worst roads proved Valiant has up to twice 

the life expectancy of cars built the old way. VALIANT IS PURE AUTOMOBILE. Mom will like the way it parks 80 

A unique 7-dip rust treatment protects easily. Dad will like the cargo space and that brand-new six 

Valiant’s good looks longer, too. with its big pickup and tiny gas appetite. Why not ask them 
both to stop in at the dealer’s with you soon—for a drive 
that will bring out the difference great engineering makes. 


ivew pans The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet from 


Get a free, colorful comic book about a boy's CH RYS LER RP RA 
adventures at Chrysler Corporation. Write today 


to Chrysler Corporation, Product Advertising 
Department, Detroit 31, Michigan. VALIANT - PLYMOUTH - DODGE DART - DODGE - DESOTO - CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL 
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‘‘Horse-and-Buggy”’ 


High school social studies programs 
are “obsolete and dangerously so.” 

This blunt criticism was made by 
Dr. Franklin Patterson, director of the 
Tufts Univ. Civic Education Center. 

Addressing 7,000 delegates attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the National 
School Boards Assn. in Chicago, 
Patterson said that a recent nation- 
wide survey by his center showed that 
many high schools are still in the “horse 
and buggy stage” of organization and 
management. 

On the social studies, he asserted: 


Present programs provice “less than 
adequate treatment of today’s pressing 
problems and barely touch on the lands 
that lie outside the Western world. 

“The difficult and controversial areas 
of public affairs are avoided altogether 
in far too many classrooms. The social 
sciences other than history and gov- 
ernment are largely ignored.” 

Patterson said that school programs 
were failing to reflect “the tremendous 
developments of the sciences of man 
in the past half century” and that 
“economics gets short shrift.” 

Another speaker, Prof. Roald F. 
Campbell of the Univ. of Chicago, also 


Photo © Camera Press Ltd. 


In the British West African colony of Sierra Leone, birth certificates are rare. 
As soon as children are able to walk, their parents send them to school. How to 
tell if they are old enough to attend? As a rule of thumb—or of arm—the child 
is asked to put his arm over his head and touch the opposite ear. This is said 
to be possible only after the age of five. Youngster at left won’t make it. 


urged educators and board members 
to leave the nineteenth *century—but 
for other reasons. 

Calling for a departure from tradi- 
tional concepts and practices, he ,said 
that school boards must go beyond their 
local and state spheres if they are 
to influence school policies. School peo- 
ple, he said, “must learn to ply our 
politics in the national arena” just as 
others do. 

Professor Campbell said the federal 
government should bear one-third of 
the total cost of public education. The 
federal funds should be channeled 
through state agencies and provide for 
general, not specific aid, he asserte/. 

Gov. William F. Quinn of Hawaii 
told the meeting that the nation’s 
schools must prepare future leaders 
who will follow and defend democracy. 

“Whatever else he studies,” the Gov- 
ernor of the nation’s newest state de- 
clared, “tomorrow's leader must study 
the great ethical and _ philosophical 
traditions which give rise to our con- 
cepts of the dignified nature of man.” 

Roy O. Frantz of Pueblo, Colo., was 
elected NSBA president, succeeding 
Robert E. Willis of Bradenton, Fla. 


Testin arnin 
g Warning 

Tests prepared by national groups 
and commercial agencies not only exert 
an outside control over the school cur- 
riculum but may standardize the cur- 
riculum upon which scholarships are 
based, say a majority of school admin- 
istrators polled by The Nation’s Schools. 

According to the poll, published in 
the April issue of the magazine, 52 
per cent of the respondents felt that 
outside testing was exerting a control 
over the curriculum and 69 per cent 
voted “yes” when asked if these tests 
could eventually standardize the cur- 
riculum upon which scholarships are 
based. 

Until recently, testing programs have 
not been an area for concern, de- 
clared a superintendent from Illinois. 
“But when the public begins asking 
how many students received scholar- 
ships through the Illinois scholarship 
program; where your school stood on 
the National Honor Society test, and 
how many of your youngsters go to 
college through the College Board 
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tests, I am afraid that the teacher will 
react and begin teaching for tests 
rather than learning.” 

Another superintendent documented 
this view with the comment: “I believe 
that there is a danger that schools 
may use tests as many now use text- 
books—as the total sum of knowledge 
in a given field and the authority by 
which standards are judged.” 

At the same time, however, 45 per 
cent of the administrators responding 
to the poll do not believe that tests 
prepared by national groups and com- 
mercial agencies exert control over the 
curriculum, Yet some of them did admit 
the possibility. 

Summing up the situation was an 
administrator from Kansas: “Whereas 
it is true that the commercialization 
so evident in the area of testing con- 
stitutes a threat to our schools, it does 
not necessarily follow that we should 
attempt to curb these pressures, as 
they are often described. What is im- 
portant and imperative is that we en- 
trust responsibilities of administration 
and guidance only to unbiased and 
well prepared personnel capable of 
meeting the challenge of the situation.” 

Results of the poll: 

1. Is it true that tests and testing 
programs prepared by national groups 
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and commercial agencies are exerting 
an outside control over the curricu- 
lum?: Yes, 52 per cent; No, 45 per 
cent; No opinion, 3 per cent. 

2. Are there dangers in the standard- 
ization and control over the curriculum 
from testing programs upon which 
scholarships or fellowships are based?: 
Yes, 69 per cent; No, 29 per cent; 
No opipion, 2 per cent. 


More Teachers, But— 


More college graduates—8.3 per cent 
over last year—will be qualified 
to teach this June, the National Edu- 
cation Assn. reports. 

But because of rising pupil enroll- 
ment and attrition in the field, the na- 
tional shortage will remain unchanged: 
135,000 qualified teachers. 

The NEA’s annual research report 
shows that the class of 1960 will pro- 
duce 129,295 prospective teachers. On 
the basis of past findings, about 73 
per cent, or 95,000 graduates, will actu- 
ally enter teaching. 

Not only are the numbers insufficient, 
but the distribution of newly-eligible 
teachers was described as “gravely out 
of balance” with the need. 

Example: Elementary school posi- 
tions outnumber secondary jobs 8-to-5. 
But the number of prospective sec- 
ondary teachers (80,465) far exceeds 
those prepared for the lower grades 
(48,830). 

The report urges better counseling 
in colleges to channel more students 
into teaching and more prospective 
teachers into the fields where they 
are most needed. 

On the brighter side were the gains 
recorded in some crucial areas of 
teaching. There will be 5.650 new 
mathematics teachers (a one-year gain 
of nearly 32 per cent); 7,797 science 
teachers (up 26 per cent); and 2,200 
foreign language teachers (an increase 
of 21 per cent). 

Other NEA findings: 
® Men coniprise 38 per cent of the in- 
coming group of teachers. The exist- 
ing percentage is 27.6. 
®&Three of every four elementary 
teachers now in service have college 
degrees, compared with only about half 
the total staff ten years ago. 


NCEA Sets Sights 


The nation’s Roman Catholic educa- 
tors were urged recently to set their 
sights on “excellence in education.” 

Addressing the annual meeting of 
the National Catholic Educational Assn. 
in Chicago, the Rev. Robert J. Slavin, 
president of Providence (R.I.) College, 
declared that “we _ will not hit 
the target by drifting along but only 
by a deliberate and concerted aim.” 


In the same vein, Sister Bertrande 
Meyers, president of Marillac College, 
Normandy, Mo., urged that greater 
emphasis be placed on_ scholastic 
achievement in parochial schools. 

Directing her remarks to the sisters 
and brothers who comprise the greater 
part of Catholic teaching staffs, Sister 
Meyers said that “nothing has impeded 
intellectual excellence more than the 
faulty reasoning that because moral ex- 
cellence is the first pursuit of our 
schools, the intellectual virtues must 
be soft-pedalled among our students.” 

Decrying this notion, she called for 
a crusade to free Roman Catholic edu- 
cation from “the bondage of medioc- 
rity’ and the “tyranny of over- 
conformity.” 

Another speaker, the Rev. Walter J. 
Ong, professor of English at St. Louis 
Univ., advised colleagues against ad- 
hering to a narrow concept of teaching. 

“If we are educating boys and girls 
and men and women for the present 
age, we must give them the particular 
vision which the present age needs,” 
he said. “We must have as a part of 
our habitual outlook a concern for the 
future of this world, an interest in it, 
a curiosity about it, and a sense of 
knowledge itself as developing beyond 
its present state.” 

More than 17,000 teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators—the largest 
number in NCEA history—attended the 
57th annual meeting. 

In connection with the convention, 
figures were released showing that 
Catholic elementary and high school 
enrollment in the United States passed 
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Testing: 1, 2,3, 4... 


Each morning our mail brings 
more comments and questions about 
the new Scholastic weeklies for 
grades 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

“What about tests?” many teach- 
ers want to know. 

A special testing program is be- 
ing prepared under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone, 
Director of Educational Research, 
New York City Schools. 

Supplied several times during 
the year, separately printed, the 
tests will offer a careful progres- 
sion from reading readiness mate- 
ials in grade 1 to essential 
differentiation of reading and study 
skills in grade 4. 

In addition, each periodical will 
include weekly study materials for 
children to do at their desks. 
Prepared as a reading skills de- 
velopment program, they will be 
integrated with the weekly articles 
—not isolated as a mere “busy 
work” quiz page. 


—The 


Editors 














the five million mark during the cur- 
rent school year. 

The combined enrollment totaled 
5,090,012 an increase of 191,319, or 
3.9 per cent, over last year’s combined 
total of 4,898,693. It covers 10,278 
grade and 2,401 high schools. 

Catholic grade schools enrolled 
4,262,100 pupils, and high schools 
827,912. The elementary school figure 
more than doubles 1945 enrollment. 

The grade school children are taught 
by 102,622 teachers. Of these, 73,871 
are sisters, 24,204 are lay women, 
1,246 are lay men, 2,712 are priests, 
and 589 are brothers, the report said. 

Catholic high schools are staffed by 
49,869 teachers. As in the grade 
schools, the sisters lead in numbers, 
totaling 29,684. There are 6,775 priests, 
5,342 lay men, 4,123 lay women, 3,544 
brothers, and 401 scholastics. 


Nixon and Kennedy 


About half of America’s teen-agers 
regard themselves as Republicans—and 
more than 83 per cent of these back 
the candidacy of Richard Nixon for 
President of the United States on the 
Republican ticket. 

Forty-five per cent of teen-agers call 
themselves Democrats, and support Sen- 
ator John Kennedy as the Democratic 
standard-bearer by a majority of 55 
per cent. Five per cent of teen-agers 
regard themselves as independents. 

These are the major findings of the 
Institute of Student Opinion’s presiden- 
tial primary, which was conducted 
shortly after the New Hampshire pri- 
mary in March, and before any other 
primary. More than 7,200 secondary- 
school students from 135 schools in all 
areas of the country (including Alaska 
and Hawaii), registered and voted in 
the I.S.0. primary. 

In the LS.O. poll, Vice-President 
Nixon was pitted against Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York. The 
governor, who officially withdrew from 
the race early in the year, but who 
might still be subject to a draft, polled 
more than 11 per cent of the vote. 

Kennedy is the overwhelming choice 
of the youthful Democrats, leading in 
all sections of the country, including 
the South. The Massachusetts Senator 
won handily over nine other Demo- 
cratic opponents in the I.S.O. poll. His 
nearest competitor was Adlai Stevenson, 
who won 14 per cent of the students’ 
vote. Lyndon Johnson and Hubert 
Humphrey trailed with 6.7 per cent 
and 5.6 per cent, respectively. 


For the Future 
Substantial changes in school design 

—resulting from the impact of teach- 

ing by television and other changing 


concepts of education—are predicted in 
a new publication, Design for ETV. 
It is the result of an intensive ten- 
month research and developmental pro- 
gram carried out by Educational Facil- 
ities Laboratories, established in 1958 
by the Ford Foundation. 

Among the study findings: 
® School spaces will be different—radi- 
cally different—from the equal-sized 
boxes typical of today’s elementary and 
secondary schools. With _ television 
comes the concept of teaching both 
larger and smaller groups than is cur- 
rently conventional. (These findings 
parallel those of J. Lloyd Trump’s Com- 
mission of Staff Utilization of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals. ) 
> Flexibility-at-will is called for by the 
study. Rooms should be subdivisible 
to encourage multiple use by classes 
of various sizes. In addition, many 
rooms will be planned to serve sev- 
eral purposes excellently. 
> Integrated audio-visual systems for all 
rooms are suggested to make it simpler 
for teachers to use television, motion 
pictures, slides, audio tapes, records. 
& The availability, within a few years, 
of a school video tape recorder at a 
cost no higher than one teacher’s an- 
nual salary is forecast. Individual schools 
will be able to bank instruction, record 
it, and use it at will, just as commercial 
TV stations can now record and use 
programs to their, best advantage. 
Lighting, ventilation, acoustics, and 
other environmental factors posed no 
problems peculiar to television, says the 
report. If the environmental factors 
were proper for instruction, they were 
proper for instruction by television. 
&The report calls for a teacher center 
in each instructional room, to be not 
only today’s typical desk and chair, 
but also a place for counselling and 
an electronic center for all the equip- 
ment in the room. Inconvenient equip- 
ment is one major factor in teachers’ 
reluctance to use audio-visual teaching 
materials, says the report. 


In Brief 


& Three officials of Oregon’s Department 
of Education have sharply criticized 
recommendations of a recent curricu- 
lum study for the Portland schools (see 
Jan. 6 and Feb. 17 issues). In a joint 
statement, B. L. Simmons, director of 
curriculum, John Conway, director of 
secondary education, and Willard Bear, 
assistant superintendent, pointed out 
that the report was prepared by college 
teachers and “so far as we know, none 
of them have had recent, if any, train- 
ing or teaching experience at the sec- 
ondary level.” While agreeing that 
much in the report is good, the officials 
said it assumed, however, that the 
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major objective of secondary educa- 
tion is to train for college—and 
neglected other educational aims. The 
report's most objectionable feature, 
they said, is its “disdain for the cit- 
izenship objectives of the social studies.” 


One thousand seniors from high 
schools all over the country were 
named the 1960 Merit Scholars late last 
month. Among them, 830 will share, 
along with their colleges, in more than 
$4 million in scholarship assistance. The 
other 170 seniors received honorary 
awards. Funds provided with each 
four-year Merit Scholarship vary ac- 
cording to the need of each individual 
winner, from a minimum of $100 a 
year to a maximum of $1,50C a year. 
Most of the scholarships also include 
a gift for the college chosen by the 
student, ranging from $100 to $500 a 
year. Nearly one-third of the nation’s 
high school senior enrollment entered 
the competition, which began a year 
ago with the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Qualifying Test, given in 14,500 
high schools. The winners achieved 
extremely high test scores and 
possess a variety of outstanding per- 
sonal achievements. 


Don’t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


Public Concern for All American 
Youth, by Dr. James B. Conant, in the 
May Ladies’ Home Journal. Dr. Canant 
points out to parents “the danger of 

ing to force down the throats of all 
children of high-school age a diet suit- 
able only for those with academic tal- 
ent.” He emphasizes: “We should not 
let our proper concern for the educa- 
tion of the bright pupil in school and 
university blind us to the social con- 
sequences in a democracy of producing, 
through neglect, even a small number 
of thwarted and resentful youth.” 

Dropout Tragedies, in the May 2 
Life. First in a two-part series, this 
article vividly illustrates a typical drop- 
out’s perplexing position. The article in 
the May 9 issue examines a Detroit 
program to save dropouts. 

Bulletin Board Display, by Rhyllis 
Weisjohn, in the April Wilson Library 
Bulletin. A 14-page practical guide to 
creating bulletin board displays, from 
location, arrangement, and color, to let- 
tering, illustrations, and captions. A 
bibliography of books, pamphlets, and 
articles is included. In the same issue, 
see: The Need to Read, a chart re- 
lating children’s behavior between the 
ages of two and 14 to probable read 
ing interests. Single copies of magazine 
available for 35 cents from the H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This Issue 


Congressional Reapportionment (p. 
14). The 1960 census is destined to set 
off anew the controversy over reappor- 
tionment of seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In our National Affairs 
article, we dip into the history of gerry- 
mandering, note the conflict between 
rural and city areas over Congressional 
seats, and weigh the efforts which have 
been made to bring about fair repre- 
sentation. 


Belgian Congo—Independence, Ready 
or Not (p. 16). The blaze of national- 
ism, to the surprise of Belgium, has 
reached the Congo. In our World Af- 
fairs article, we review the exciting his- 
tory of central Africa, changes of Bel- 
gian policy, and the factors which led 
to King Baudouin’s quick decision to 
give divided Congo leaders what they 
want—independence in 1960. 

Free TV Campaign Time (p. 10). 
Che spiraling costs of Presidential cam- 
paigns have given rise to Adlai Steven- 
son's proposal that Presidential candi- 
dates be granted free TV time to debate 
campaign In our Forum Topic 
of the Week, the arguments for and 
against such a Federal law are aired. 


ISsSueS. 


Economic — Illusions Economic 
Realities (p. 26). In the final article in 
this year's economics feature, “Ameri- 
cans at Work,” we are urged to keep 
our eye upon the doughnut and not upon 
the hole. This includes a critical atti- 
tude toward statistics, an awareness of 
the cost of progress, and an understand- 
ing of the vital effect of growth of the 
on all of us. 


vs. 


economy 


Reapportionment (p. 14) 


Problems of 


American History, 
Government 


Digest of the Article 


After each census, seats in the House 
of Representatives are reapportioned. 
Since 1910, House seats are limited to 
135 (although there has been a tem- 
porary increase to 437 with the admis- 
Alaska Hawaii to the 


Democracy, 


sion of and 
Union). 

Although it would seem to be a sim- 
ple matter to divide the total popula- 
tion by the number of House seats, thus 
allowing one representative for each 
113,793 persons, Congressional reap- 
portionment doesn’t work that simply 
in practice. Some states have popula- 
tions considerably less than this quo- 
tient, and are entitled to at least one 


representative under the Constitution. 
Others have large fractions of people in 
excess of the quotient. 

Reapportionment in a state often 
triggers a major political battle. Some 
Congressional districts have been gerry- 
mandered to favor one party over an- 
other. Rural districts in control of a 
state legislature also have been reluc- 
tant to make changes that would favor 
city populations. 

Up to now, Congress has not en- 
forced Federal laws requiring that 
states have fair Congressional districts. 
In the long run, it is the people of the 
states who can force state legislatures 
to correct alleged abuses in apportion- 
ment of seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the ef- 
fect of the census on Congressional re- 
apportionment and the problems con- 
nected with bringing about fair repre- 
sentation in the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Assignment 


1. What provisions are there in the 
Constitution for representation in the 
lower House of Congress? 

2. Show how several states are likely 
to be affected in their Congressional 
representation by the Census of 1960. 


3. Describe briefly the effect on Con- 
gressional reapportionment of (a) ger- 
rymandering; (b) rural control of some 
state legislatures. 


Motivation 


How many of you know the number 
of the Congressional district in which 
you live (show of hands)? How many 
of you know the total number of Con- 
gressmen our allowed (show 
of hands)? How many of you are pre- 
pared to discuss the voting record of 
your Congressman (show of hands)? 
What conclusions, if any, can you draw 
from this quick poll we have taken? 


state is 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Why does the possibility of Con- 
gressional reapportionment after the 
Census of 1960 arouse so much political 
controversy? 

2. What role will our state legisla- 
ture play in reapportionment of Con- 
gressional seats? 

3. To what extent, if any, do people 
living in the cities in our state feel that 
they are not being fairly represented in 
the state legislature or Congress? 

4. What connection, if any, do you 
see between programs for slum clear- 
ance, price supports for farm products, 
and similar matters, and fair apportion- 
ment of the 435 seats in the House of 
Representatives? (Continued) 





TIPS FOR 





What do the results of the End-Term Review Test mean? In this issue 
of Senior Scholastic, we have included a two-page End-Term Review Test 
(pages 23-24). The questions are objective and the results invite analysis. 
There are a total of 40 questions, including multiple choice, matching, and 
completion. We have sampled content on the domestic and foreign scenes 
and skills in map and chart reading. 

Since the test was announced in last week’s issue, some of you may 
have advised pupils to look through back issues in preparation for the test. 
It is, of course, possible and even desirable to hand out the magazines and 
have pupils take the End-Term Review Test without warning. 

In studying the results of the test, we suggest that you raise the follow- 
ing questions: How have your students done on the map questions? Have 
they identified at least seven of the ten newsmaR*tts? Have they answered all 
of the chart questions? Which of the questions on the domestic or foreign 
scene gave them the most difficulty? 

To know the answers to these questions about the test results is to 
suggest the remedial approach you may want to follow. The results will 
indicate to some extent whether your students have the knowledge of 
current affairs that we can expect of moderately 
whether they have mastered some of the elementary social studies skills. 


TEACHERS 


informed citizens, and 


—H. L. H. 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 





Application 

Congressional reapportionment is a 
matter for Congress and the state legis- 
latures. Voters who are not active in 
politics should not be concerned with 
this problem. Do you agree with this 
viewpoint? Defend your position. 


Things to Do 


1. Refer students to The World Al- 
manac 1960 for essential information 
about the House of Representatives. In 
the index, see “Congress, the United 
States.” 

2. Students can review other aspects 
of the current census in “Countdown 
1960,” Senior Scholastic, March 9, 1960, 
page 10. An oral report‘can be used 
to introduce the discussion of Congress 
and the census. 

3. Further opportunity for review of 
government is afforded in Senior Scho- 
lastic’s special issue, “Our Government 
at Work,” February 24, 1960, 
cially, “Congress,” pages 15-20. 


espe- 


Belgian Congo (p. 16) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 

The Belgian Congo, in the center of 
Africa, is scheduled to gain its inde- 
pendence on June 30, 1960. The min- 
eral-rich colony came under control of 
King Leopold II of Belgium late in the 
19th century. The ruthlessness of his 
dealings with the natives shocked the 
world, and the colony was turned over 
to the Belgian parliament early in the 
20th century. 

Belgium has made much progress in 
modernizing the Congo. The literacy 
rate is one of the highest on the con- 
tinent, schools are integrated, and, 
within the past few Africans 
have become eligible for professional 
careers. It was hoped that the Belgian 
policy of raising the living standards 
of the natives would prevent the spread 
of nationalism from neighboring Afri- 


years, 


can states. 

In the past year, however, there has 
been rioting, King Baudouin I 
acceded quickly to demands for com- 
plete independence. Problems which 
the Congolese will face include keeping 
peace between warring native tribes, 
unification of the six provinces which 
make up the huge country (77 times 
the size of Belgium), and keeping up 
the industrial progress that has taken 
place under Belgian rule. 


Aim 

To survey the history of the Belgian 
Congo and to help students understand 
developments which have led to present 
plans for granting independence. 


and 


Assignment 


1. Indicate briefly the role played 
by each of the following in the Belgian 


Coming Up! 
May 18, 1960 


e National Affairs Article: Con- 
vention Preview. How the candi- 
dates of each party wiil be selected 
at the 1960 conventions in Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. What you 
and your students should watch 
for in TV, radio, and press cov- 
erage. 


@ Forum Topic of the Week: 
Lively student replies to our April 
series, “America’s Values, Are 
They Slipping?” 

e Selections from the 1960 Scho- 
lastic Writing, Art, and Photog- 
raphy Awards. 








Congo: (a) Leopold Il; (b) Henry M. 
Stanley; (c) tribal chiefs. 

3. Account for the rise of nationalism 
in the Belgian Congo. 

4. Independence will find the Bel- 
gian Congo with some of its old prob- 
lems and other new ones. Discuss. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Imagine that you were Henry 
Stanley. What problems did you face in 
finding Dr. Livingstone and then going 
on to explore central Africa? 

2. If you had been a member of the 
Belgian parliament early in the 20th 
century, what arguments would you 
have used to remove the Congo from 
King Leopold II's personal rule? 

3. As a Belgian businessman living 
in Leopoldville today, what thoughts 
might you have about the future of the 
Congo? 

4. What evidence have we that the 
Belgian Congo is a rich country? 

5. In what respects do the British 
and Belgian approaches to colonial rule 
differ? 

6. Independence may prove to be a 
headache for the Congo. Do you agree? 
Support your position. 


Things to Do 


Changes in the political 
Africa have become bewildering. Have 
students prepare an outline map of 
Africa in 1945 (the end of World War 
II), and a map of Africa today. New 
states can be indicated by diagonal 
lines and states scheduled for inde- 
pendence can be indicated with another 
kind of marking. 


map of 


TV Campaign Time (p. 10) 
American History, Problems of Democracy 
Digest of the Arguments 

“Should Federal law require TV net- 
works to grant free time to the Presi- 
dential candidates to debate campaign 
issues?” We are devoting our Forum 
Topic of the Week to this question— 
following such a suggestion by Adlai 
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Stevenson, the Democratic Presidential 
candidate of 1952 and 1956. 
Proponents of such a law hold that 
campaign costs are getting to be pro- 
hibitive; that a free time law would 
bring the candidates together and high- 
light the differences between them; that 
the major issues could be discussed at 
length before large audiences. 
Opponents hold that the broadcast- 
ing industry is a private industry and 
should not be compelled to furnish free 
time; insist that Federal regulation of 
this kind would open the door to Gov- 
ernment control of TV programs; and 
that several TV networks have volun- 
tarily offered the candidates free time. 


Assignment 


Use parallel columns to outline the 
arguments for and against a Federal 
law requiring the TV networks to grant 
free time to presidential candidates, 


Things to Do 


1. Devote a part of the bulletin 
board or blackboard to a listing of the 
outstanding political radio-TV broad- 
casts of the week. Students can report 
briefly, orally or in writing, on one or 
more broadcasts. 

2. The class can organize as a Senate 
or House committee to hear witnesses 
on the free TV time proposal. About 
four of the students can act as wit- 
nesses called upon to answer committee 
questions, One student can act as com- 
mittee chairman. The class, after the 
hearing, evaluate and 
answers. 


can questions 


Economic Realities (p. 26) 


In our economics 
called upon to emphasize careful check- 
ing of statistics, an awareness of what 
is being produced, a concern for the 
cost of satisfying wants, and the impor- 
tance of growth in our economy. 


feature, we are 


Things to Do 


Have students bring in newspaper 
clippings containing promises of candi- 
dates for the Presidential nomination. 
These can be weighed on scales which 
include possible costs of the proposals, 
their effect on the economy, and desira 
bility of the program. 





Answers to End-Term 
Review Test 
(See pages 23-24) 

1. Map Reading: 1-Pretoria; 2-moun- 
tainous; 3-northwest; 4-800; 5-34 degrees 
South, 19 degrees East. 

2. National Affairs: a-3; b-5; c-1; d-3; 
e-4; f-2; g-2; h-1; i-3; j-4. 

3. Newsmakers: a-4; b-10; c-2; d-11; e- 
7; £-12; g-9; h-8; i-5; j-1. 

4. World Affairs: a-4; b-2; c-4; d-1; e-1; 
f-4; g-5; h-2; i-4. 

5. Reading a Chart: 1-51%; 2-1956; 3- 
1.2%: 4-1958; 5-1958. 





THE GLENS FALLS STORY: 


Improving 
World Affairs 


Instruction 


HE PROGRAM for Improving the 

Teaching of World Affairs has 
widened windows of every classroom in 
the Glens Falls (N. Y.) schools—for 
ITWA is a cooperative effort to relate 
all instruction, in every grade and sub- 
ject, to broader world understanding. 

There are many evidences of the 
program’s effect. Maps and globes have 
been introduced earlier in the primary 
grades. Reading books have been sys- 
tematically examined to find and list 
stories relating to specific countries or 
geographic regions. Tape recordings, 
scrapbooks, and student art interpreting 
school and community life have been 
exchanged with schools in other na- 
tions. Overséas teachers have visited. 

Schools have held music and dance 
festivals, made maps showing pen-pal 
correspondence, and conducted fund- 
raising drives to finance student visits 
or support international agencies. In 
junior high an extended study pro- 
gram, “Accent on Africa,” has in- 
volved English, social studies, science, 
music, and home-making classes. 

In senior high programs 
have emerged. A speakers corps, con- 
sisting of several teams, presents half- 
hour discussion programs on current 
world affairs before service clubs and 
other community groups. English class- 
es have developed new reading lists, 
with emphasis on Asia. Science classes 
have stressed such world problems as 
population, health, diet, and radiation. 

The world affairs approach has called 
for increased use of classroom periodi- 
cals as well as daily newspapers. One 
outcome of ITWA experience has been 
to integrate current affairs more care- 
fully and closely with daily instruction 
rather than on a one-day-a-week basis. 
By using English language papers from 
England, India, and Switzerland, stu- 
dents have learned to look for the views 
of other nations toward the U. S. 


several 


Harold M. Long is director of the 
ITWA program, sponsored by the 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) schools and National 
Council for the Social Studies. 


By Harold M. Long 


While the social studies have no 
monopoly on interest in world affairs, 
the ITWA program has caused social 
studies teachers to re-examine their 
courses. The elementary social studies 
curriculum is being rewritten. The 
ninth grade course in citizenship edu- 
cation has been revised to include more 
geography. The world history course was 
redesigned to include Asia and Africa. 

Along with others, the two-year 
course in American history also has 
been reoriented toward world affairs. 

It is widely recognized that in 
teaching American history it is no long- 
er possible to distinguish sharply be- 
tween domestic and foreign affairs. 
Presidential goodwill tours, summit di- 
plomacy, and an industrial agricultural 
economy geared to defense and foreign 
aid are but a few of the factors that 
have made American history a matter 
of world affairs. 

A more appropriate start for a 
course oriented toward world affairs is 
to discover today’s world and Amer- 
ica’s place in it. For today’s world is 
not a world of continents or hemi- 
spheres, as formerly was taught, but 
rather a world of cultural regions. In 
identifying and studying these regions, 
two questions may be applied: to 
what extent has this region been af- 
fected by (a) the industrial revolution, 
(b) the democratic political revolution? 

To find answers to these questions, 
and to provide textbooks and supple- 
mental reading, paperback books 
proved to be one extremely helpful aid. 
In addition to their advantages of price, 
recency, and portability, paperbacks 
lend flexibility to a course. Two paper- 
back titles used to introduce American 
history with a world affairs view: Geog- 
raphy of World Affairs, by J. P. Cole 
(Penguin, 95 cents), and The Nature 
of the Non-Western World, by Vera 
Micheles Dean (Monitor, 50 cents). 

Cole, a British geographer, divides 
the world into 12 cultural regions, and 
discusses the resources and issues of 
each. He concludes that, aside from the 
possible effects of radiation, the two 


UNATIONS 


great problems today are the world’s 
rapid population growth and the widen- 
ing gap in living standards. 

Dean’s book describes the beliefs, 
emotions, and hopes of Russians, Asians, 
Africans, Middle Easterners, and Latin 
Americans, all of whom have felt the 
impact but not the benefits of European 
and North American civilization. 

The historical view of America may 
be introduced through such paperbacks 
as: The Pocket History of the United 
States, by Nevins and Commager 
(Pocket Library, 50 cents); Great Issues 
in American History, ed. by Hofstadter, 
Vol. 1, 1765-1865, Vol. 2, 1864-1957 
(Vintage, $1.25 each); and Basic Docu- 
ments in U. S. Foreign Policy, ed. by 
Brockway (Van Nostrand Anvil, $1.25). 

These four volumes provide a sub- 
stantial course in American history, 
which may be taught chronologically 
or topically. 

History, of course, is more than poli- 
tics. It has its economic, social, and 
cultural levels, too. Hence, the teacher 
needs a longer list of paperbacks for 
supplemental reading, such as: 


Only Yesterday, by Allen (Bantam, 50 
cents). 

The Negro in American Culture, by 
Butcher (Mentor, 50 cents). 

The U. N. and How It Works, by Coyle 
(Mentor, 50 cents). 
The U. S. Political System, by Coyle 
(New Mexican Library; 35 cents). 
Race and Nationality in American Life, 
by Handlin (Anchor, 95 cents). 

American Diplomacy, by Kennan (Men- 
tor, 35 cents). 

Profiles in Courage, by Kennedy (Pocket 
Books, 35 cents). 

The American Presidency, by Rossiter 
(Mentor, 50 cents). 


This group of titles calls attention to 
an important effect of the world affairs 
approach to American history: the more 
one becomes aware of other nations, 
the more he is likely to learn about his 
own. It was Kipling who asked, “And 
what can he know of England who only 
England knows?” 





eleguide, 


The Gambler, the Nun, 
and the Radio 


NE FUNCTION of a title is to stir 

the curiosity of the potential reader, 
viewer, or listener. Perhaps the most 
basic titles are found on Aesop’s fables. 
These merely indicate the chief “char- 
acters” in the story, encouraging chil- 
dren to speculate on precisely what 
relationships exist between foxes and 
grapes, or hares and tortoises. A more 
complex relationship in this same pro- 
vocative tradition of titles will appear 
on television when the Buick Electra 
Playhouse presents Ernest Hemingway's 
“The Gambler, the Nun, and the Radio” 
(Thursday, May 19, 9:30 p.m. Eastern 
Daylight Savings Time, CBS-TV). 

The Hemingway short story, adapted 
for television by A. E. Hotchner, opens 
with the shooting of a small-time Mexi- 
can gambler in a town called Hailey, 
Montana, in 1932. The gambler, Caye- 
tano Ruiz, is taken to a hospital where 
the bullets are removed from _ his 
stomach. But the doctor holds little 
hope for his life because of the danger 
of infection, and indeed, peritonitis 
ultimately sets in. 

Fortunately for Cayetano, one of the 
nurses, Sister Cecilia, has a penchant 
for praying for ruffians (many of her 
prayers are for the success of the old 
St. Louis Cardinai baseball team, nick- 
named the “Gas House Gang”), and 
she makes a special devotion to St. 
Francis for his recovery. Cayetano 
miraculously improves as Sister Cecilia 
reads the Lazarus passage from the 
Bible. 

When Manuel, the beet grower who 
had shot Cayetano because of losing 
money to him, comes to the hospital, 
everyone believes that he is there to 
complete the killing. However, as the 
ward radio broadcasts a one-sided vic- 
tory for the Notre Dame football team, 
it becomes evident that Manuel's venge- 
ance has also been vanquished. 

In viewing the play, students will be 
able to see how a talented author can 
add unusual twists to the basic theme 
of man’s struggle for survival. Cayetano 
is not interested in living, so his battle 
for life is waged by Sister Cecilia 
through a mixture of faith and prac- 
ticality. His survival is imperiled by his 


wounds but also by the possible re- 
appearance of Manuel, the gunman. 
Consequently, there are two avenues 
of suspense in the drama. 

The pathos and suspense are neatly 
balanced with some richly comic scenes 
that provide both visual and verbal 
humor. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST: 

Sister Cecilia says that her ambition 
is to be a saint. The miraculous cure 
of Cayetano and Manuel's remarkable 
change of heart will be given a richer 
context if a student looks up the series 
of formal steps that must precede can- 
onization of a saint. Some members of 
the class may be able to contribute on 
the basis of having read one of last 
year’s best-selling novels which dealt 
with the formalization of sainthood. 


POINTS TO WATCH FOR: 

lL. Sister Cecilia's one error in her use 
of baseball idiom. 

2. The definition of serendipity. 

3. The chain of pressures that Sister 
Cecilia starts when she suggests to the 
police captain that he provide some 
visitors for the friendless Cayetano. 

4, Ernest Hemingway has a facility 
for making Spanish-speaking characters 
sound Spanish, even when he renders 
their ideas in English dialogue so that 
we can understand them. Observe how 
Hotchner, the adaptor of the story, 
preserves this Spanish flavor in the 
speech of the Mexican characters. 

5. The depiction of the character 
Frazer. Hemingway seemingly enjoyed 
poking fun at his own _ profession 
through his delineation of the fiction 
writer, Frazer, the most completely 
developed minor character in the story. 
Frazer is a writer of he-man stories but 
a dilettante who must have a private 
room and a personal supply of “refresh- 
ments.” Significantly, the other patients 
in the ward were injured while work- 
ing; Frazer incurred his accident while 
vacationing. 

Note that by making Frazer a snob, 
Hemingway is able to inciude cutting 
digs at the kind of literary criticism 
which attempts to label an author's 
hopes and anxieties by reading his 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Bust of Hemingway by Robert Berks. 


works and also the ladies’ literary soci- 
eties that are more interested in hero- 
worship than appreciation of books. 


AFTER THE TELECAST: 


1. Read John Steinbeck’s short story 
“Flight” and compare society's reaction 
to Pepe’s crime with society's response 
to the shooting in “The Gambler, the 
Nun, and the Radio.” 

2. Since Montana is the setting for 
the drama, why did the author choose 
the St. Louis Cardinals to be Sister 
Cecilia’s favorite baseball team? 

3. Frazer makes the wry comment 
that he will do his juggling act between 
halves of the Notre Dame football game 
if Sister Cecilia will listen to the broad- 
cast. What rather irreverent allusion is 
he making? 

4, Cite two instances where sym- 
bolism is used to underscore incidents 
in the play. 

5. The rodeo rider believes he is 
learning about various cities by means 
of the radio. Is he actually learning or 
is he forming unwarranted judgments 
about them on the basis of what he 
wants to hear? 

6. Along the same lines, he says in 
Act Three, “If you stay long enough 
in a room, the view, whatever it 
is, becomes very important and you 
wouldn't change it, not even by a dif- 
ferent angle.” Substitute “an environ- 
ment” for “a room,” and “a _ person's 
point of view” for “the view,” then 
discuss situations in which an unchang- 
ing point of view would be either 
profitable or a deterrent. Does prejudice 
sometimes develop in this manner? 

7. Part of the vitality of the play is 
achieved through the multi-faceted 
character of Sister Cecilia, who has 
some very secular interests. Do Caye- 
tano, Frazer, and Manuel also have a 
diversity of interests? 

8. At the end we presume that 
Manuel will gp unpunished. Do you 
think that it is necessary to show 
criminals “paying their debt to society” 
in television plays? —HENRY MALONEY 








Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., May 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Separate Par- 
ents” by Alvin Boretz, dramatic docu- 
mentary abcut a young mother recently 
divorced—o.ie of the ten million adults 
and six million children in American 
households separated by divorce. Drama 
shows how the organization, “Parents 
Without Partners,” counsels divorced 
parents. Douglas Edwards is _ host- 
narrator. : 

Fri., May 13, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mark 
Twain's “Roughing It”: James Daly 
stars in the title role. 

(CBS-TV) The Twilight Zone: “The 
Chaser,”. adapted for television by 
Robert Presnell, Jr., from a short story 
by John Collier about how a love po- 
tion has unforeseen results. 

Sun., May 15, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “Young Men Dream 
Dreams,” third in the five-week se- 
ries of dramas explaining their parents 
to teen-agers. Today’s drama explores 
the sung and spoken arts of the 1930's, 
including the work of such men as 
Steinbeck, Hemingway, and Marc 
Blitzstein. Rev. William Kirkland is 


host-narrator. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Dramatization of a short story by 
Elizabeth Bowen. 

1:30 p.m (NBC-TV) Catholic Hour: 
“Reflections USA,” series of satirical 
sketches on life in modern America. 
Among the targets of the series are 
the mass media, expense accounts, the 
quota system, politics, and do-it-your- 
self psychology. Toda ay’s play: “In His 
Image,” written by Robert J. Crean, 
with original music by Chris Kiernan. 

Tues., May 17, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Star- 
time: “The Wicked Scheme of Jebal 
Deeks” (Repeat). Alec Guinness in a 
flawless performance as the mild- 
mannered bank clerk who connives his 

into presidency of the bank. Art- 
fully directed by Franklin Schaffner 
from an original story and teleplay by 
John D. Hess. Whole production is a 
good illustration for students of the 
uses and rewards of understatement 
in dramatic art. 

Wed., May 18, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Rod Serling’s “In the Pres- 
ence of Mine Enemies,” starring Charles 
Laughton as a rabbi in the Warsaw 
Ghetto during World War II. 

Thurs., May 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Buick 
Electra Playhouse: Ernest Hemingway's 
short story, “The Gambler, the Nun, 
and the Radio.” 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., May 11, 7:30 Pog (ABC-TV) Music 
for a Spring Night: “An Evening with 
the Belafonte Folk Singers,” a 12-man 
group conducted by Robert DeCormier, 
with special guest star Miriam Makeba, 
South African folk singer. 

Fri., May 13, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Pon- 
tiac Star Parade: “The Gene Kelly 
Show.” Carl Sandburg is among the 
guests. 


Sun., May 15, 2:30 p.m. (WNTA-TV New 
York; check local Westinghouse sta- 
tion.) Reading Out Loud: C. H. Percy, 
president of Bell and Howell, reading 
a favorite story. 

Sat., May 21, 28, June 4, 11, and 18, 8:30 
p.m. (CBS) Salzburg Mozart Festival 
Concerts and Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam. James Fassett, producer 
and music commentator. 


James Daly stars as Mark Twain in 
Roughing It, Fri., May 13, NBC-TV. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Fri., May 13, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person 
to Person: Herbert Hoover. 


Sat., May 14, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Jour- 
ney to Understanding—Vol. III: Pre- 
view of the East-West summit meeting, 
with reports from London, Paris, Wash- 
ington, Bonn, and Moscow. Tues., May 
17, 10:30 p.m.: Taped and filmed report 
on the summit. Thurs., May 19, 10:30 
p.m.: Progress report on the summit. 
at., May 14, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) World 
Wide 60: “Report From Outer Space.” 

Sun., May 15, 11:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) FYI: 
“The Great Game of Politics.” Douglas 
Edwards is host of new series of pre- 
election political analysis. 

1:00 p.m. BC-TV) College News 
Conference: Paul Butler, chairman of 
the Democratic Party. 

Sun., May 15, 4:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Presi- 
dential Mission—The Summit: Four- 
program series on the Paris meetings. 
Other programs in the series: Wed., 
May 18, 8:00 p.m., Thurs., May 19, 7:30 
p.m.; Sun., Ma 22, 4:00 p.m. John Daly 
and seven ABC newsmen cover the 
summit with on-the-spot reports and 
commentary, interviews, and analysis. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: Schedule of repeat telecasts 
for rest of semester: “Peron and Evita.” 
May 22: “From Kaiser to Fuehrer.” 
May 29: “The Russo-Finnish War.” June 
5: “War in Spain.” June 12: “Mission: 
Outer Space.’ 

(NET—check loca! ETV station.) Hats 
in the Ring: “The Convention at Work.” 
May 22: “The Running Mate,” on the 
Vice Presidency. May 29: “The Long 
Morning After,” on communications, re- 
form and critique. With Malcolm Moos 
and Stephen Hess. 


(NET—check local ETV station.) Or- 
deal by Fire: ica Drama Quartet 
with Pe ay from Fletcher rate s his- 
pe! of the Civil War. Today: “Power 

estroy,” Spottsylvania an the Sum- 
1864. May 22: “A: Question of 
Time,” Fall of 1864 and Sherman's 
march toward Savannah. May 29: “The 
Jaws of Disaster,” Sheridan’s cuiyenishes 
in the Shenandoah Valley. June 5: 
“Here They Come,” Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural, the Battle of Nashville, and 
Sherman’s continued march. June 12: 
“The Last Stand,” surrender of John- 
stone and Lee; war’s end. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., May 14, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV— carried 
eight days later in New York.) Mr. 
Wizard: Logic Machines. May 21: Singie 
Cells. May 28: Electricity into Other 
Forms of Energy. June 4: Fish. June 
11: 13 Steps to the Atom. June 18: 
Leaves. June 25: Solenoids. 

Sun., May 15, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: 
Timmy becomes lost in a fog when he 
disobeys his father on a camping trip. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: Dennis and his friends vex the 
neighborhood party line when they 
find a telephone in an empty house be- 
ing prepared for new neighbors. 

(NET—check local E station.) 
What’s New: Mr. Fixit checks out a 
bike for safety; Miss Yanowski explains 
fuses on the Not-So-Hardware Store; 
Mr. Mikami draws a deer as he dem- 
onstrates the sienplicity of Japanese 
brush paintin 

(NET—chec local ETV station.) 
Around the Corner: A new series of 
segments, called “Meet Mr. Heat,” ex- 
plains friction. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., May 14, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Blue Ice,” an 
Antarctic expedition to establish a sci- 
entific outpost. Footage shows how the 
ice-breaker “Kista Dan” actually rams 
its way through the ice around Antarc- 
tica. Rest of series during school semes- 
ter: May 21: “Wild Harvest.” May 28: 
“Jamaica.” June 4: “Taming a Mighty 
River.” June 11: “Eskimo Boy.” June 
18: “The Lost Civilization.” June 25: 
“Greece.” 

(WBC-TV—check local Westinghouse 
station.) Lab 30: “The Hard Facts.” 
Hugh Downs, host, and Dr. Dwight 
Johnston discuss the world of crystals. 
Dr. Johnston demonstrates how the 
study of crystalline structures is rev- 
olutionizing solid state chemistry. Re- 
mainder of series: “How Do We Know”: 
Dr. Meir Menes on how science knows 
that the electron is a fundamental arti- 
cle. “Why Is a Metaij”: Dr. Paul Flinn 
discusses the properties, theory, and 
physics of metals. “Rules of Iron”: Mr. 
John Osborn, using rare _ scientific 
equipment, explores the special field of 
magnetics theory. “Two Ways To Go”: 
Dr. Allan Bennett on semi-conductors. 
“Travels of an Electron”: Dr. John 
Coltman examines the structure of light 
and tells how electrons produce it in 
crystals—new sources for light in the 
future. “The Heart of the Matter”: Dr. 
Werner Emmerich investigates atomic 
nuclei and radioactivity. 

Mon., May 16, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: Energy Transformations in Biolog- 
ical Systems, with guest lecturer Dr. 
Albert L. ae Johns Hopkins. 
May 17: Photosynthesis, with guest lec- 
turer Dr. Melvin Calvin, Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley. May 18: Enzymes, with guest 
lecturer Dr. Severo Ochoa, N.Y. Univ. 
College of Medicine. May 19: Biochem- 
ical Regulators, with — lecturer Dr. 
Lyman Craig, Rockefeller Institute. May 
20: Protein Structure and Biological 
Activity, with guest lecturer Dr. Linus 
C. Pauling, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena. 


mer of 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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